MEASLES  IN  FACT  AND  FANCY 
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Ask  anyone  what  to  do  for  measles  and  the  answer  will  almost  invari¬ 
ably  be  “  Keep  the  patient  warm  and  keep  the  room  dark.”  This  advice 
is  not  only  common  to  folk-medicine  from  time  immemorial,  but  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  nearly  every  medical  textbook  from  ancient  China  to  modem 
America. 

But  when  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  why  the  patient  must  be  kept 
warm  or  why  the  room  must  be  dark,  we  discover  great  diversity  of 
thought.  Thus  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  chilling  can  be  of  great  danger 
to  the  child  with  measles ;  yet  so  far  as  we  know  no  careful  investigation 
has  ever  been  able  to  substantiate  this  fact.  We  just  have  to  take  it  on 
faith.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  an  instinctive  folk  belief  that  is 
accepted  by  most  of  the  medical  profession. 

Then  again,  that  light  causes  discomfort  to  measley  eyes  is  easy  to  see; 
to  darken  the  room  gives  the  patient  comfort,  and  so  it  is  just  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  good  medicine.  To  many  minds  not  given  to  rational  or 
logical  reasoning,  however,  explanations  are  not  so  simple.  As  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  sources  of  many  beliefs  and  practices  in  regard  to  measles,  we 
are  often  led  along  amazing  pathways. 

Known  in  antiquity  in  China,  India,  and  the  Far  East,  measles  was 
first  scientifically  recorded,  in  conjunction  with  smallpox,  by  Arabian 
physicians  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Century 
after  century,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  smallpox  and  measles  (variolae 
et  morbilli )  were  the  inseparable  twins  of  the  medical  books.  While  every- 
Ixxiy  seems  to  have  known  when  a  child  had  smallpox  and  when  he  only 
had  measles,  the  latter  was  considered  merely  a  milder  manifestation  of  the 
same  underlying  disease. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  smallpox  and 
measles  is  tied  up  in  part  with  menstruation.  Based  on  the  humoral 
theory  of  health  and  disease,  eruptions  on  the  body  were  believed  to  be 
the  means  by  which  vicious  humors  or  impurities  of  the  blood  are  expelled. 
The  monthly  evacuation  of  blood  in  females  was  likewise  considered  a 
purification  process.  Menstruating  women  were  shunned  by  men  who 
were  in  fear  of  these  impurities.  When  a  woman  became  pregnant  and 
menstruation  ceased,  these  obnoxious  humors  accumulated  and  passed  to 
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the  child  within  her  womb.  After  birth,  the  child  cast  out  these  noxious 
substances  by  means  of  the  eruptions  so  common  throughout  infancy  and 
childhood.  The  heating  of  the  blood  in  fevers  caused  it  to  boil  or  ferment, 
and  the  toxic  matters  were  thrown  out  in  the  exanthemata,  the  picturesque 
name  the  Greeks  gave  to  these  efflorescences  or  rashes.  With  this  involved 
explanation  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  logic  of  a  warm  room 
and  warm  coverings  to  aid  the  sequestration  from  the  blood  of  this  men¬ 
strual  infection  which  is  carried  from  the  womb  by  each  of  us. 

The  Southern  Slavs  still  say  that  the  baby  must  “  clear  itself  ”  of  the 
impurities  which  it  carried  from  its  mother  into  this  world  and  look  upon 
the  frequent  skin  eruptions  in  their  babies  as  a  natural  purification.  ( 1 ) 

Diverging  somewhat  from  this  theory  of  the  causation  of  smallpox  and 
measles,  Ettmiiller,  an  encyclopedic  medical  authority  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  (2)  accused  instead  “  the  vicious  remains  of  milk  suckt  from 
the  Breasts  in  our  infancy  and  curdled  into  an  acid  ”  as  the  source  of  the 
blood’s  impurities.  This  was  the  period  when  the  “  acid  ”  theory  held 
sway  among  the  doctors,  as  it  does  in  a  sense  today  among  so  many  of  our 
people.  Many  doctors,  and  nearly  all  parents,  still  cast  their  first  suspi¬ 
cions  upon  the  diet  when  the  baby  breaks  out  into  an  otherwise  un¬ 
explained  rash ;  but  “  allergy  ”  has  largely  replaced  “  acid  ”  in  our 
terminology  and  thinking. 

There  are  many  other  theories,  of  course,  about  the  cause  of  disease. 
The  belief  in  demons  as  causative  of  disease  is  the  personification  of  the 
harmful  influences  of  our  environment.  Charms,  amulets,  and  incantations, 
not  necessarily  specific  for  any  one  disease,  are  all  directed  at  these  super¬ 
natural  beings.  Appeals  to  the  gods  by  prayer,  votive  offerings,  or  other 
means  might  be  considered  here,  too.  The  Chinese  have  goddesses  of 
smallpox  and  measles  which  are  extremely  popular  divinities.  (3)  In 
Japan  patients  afflicted  with  measles  were  taken  to  the  stone  ikon  of  Jizo 
which  was  erected  in  1549  and  which  was  believed  to  have  great  healing 
powers.  (4)  Hindu  physicians  long  ago  also  erected  a  goddess  whom  it 
was  still  popular  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  propitiate  for  protection 
against,  as  well  as  for  mitigation  of,  the  smallpox  and  measles.  (5) 

“  Lett  us  look  upon  Sin  as  a  Cause  of  Sickness,”  an  early  American 
minister  exhorted  his  flock.  (6)  In  1693,  in  Virginia,  “  it  having  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  afflict  this  Country  with  the  Measles  whereof  Several 
have  Dyed,”  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  set  aside  humbly  to  implore 
forgiveness  of  sins.  (7)  This  idea  of  sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  so 
prominent  in  the  Bible,  existed  before  the  time  of  the  Hebrews  among  the 
Assyrian  and  other  early  cultures. 
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Fracastorius,  famous  sixteenth  century  physician,  sought  for  the  causes 
of  disease  in  the  heavens  and  thought  he  could  predict  contagious  diseases 
by  astrology.  Athanasius  Kircher  (1601-1680),  from  careful  astrological 
studies,  inferred  that  Mars  and  Saturn  emitted  deadly  exhalations  (radi¬ 
ations,  we  might  say)  as  a  result  of  which  myriads  of  animalculae  were 
generated,  and  the  plague,  smallpox,  and  measles  became  inevitable.  (8) 
So,  too,  Noah  Webster,  the  American  dictionary  man,  wrote  an  extensive 
study  of  epidemic  diseases  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  drought, 
frosts,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  other  great  agitations  of  the 
elements  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  epidemic  diseases,  including  measles.  (9) 

Seasonal  influence,  while  not  usually  implicated  as  a  direct  cause  of 
measles,  was  nevertheless  always  emphasized.  Widespread  epidemics 
usually  begin  in  late  fall  and  wane  as  the  summer  approaches.  There 
is  and  has  always  been  a  feeling  that  measles  is  worse  in  the  winter  time 
and  that  cold  weather  may  be  dangerous.  In  the  Middle  West  there  was  a 
saying  that  if  you  have  measles  during  apple  blossom  time,  it  won’t  be  so 
severe,  (10)  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  idea  that  spring  is  the  most 
favorable  season  for  measles. 

In  the  care  of  measles,  a  time-honored  concern  was  how  to  “  drive 
out  ”  the  rash.  Every  doctor  knows  the  terrifying  symptoms  that  some¬ 
times  precede  the  eruptive  stage  of  measles  and  other  morbilliform  diseases. 
High  fever,  prostration,  delirium,  convulsions,  are  only  some  of  the 
violent  symptoms  common  to  measles  and  to  many  serious  maladies. 
Suddenly,  and  sometimes  most  unexpectedly,  a  rash  blossoms  forth,  and 
everybody  is  relieved,  for  immediately  all  know  that  this  is  only  the 
measles,  and  soon  the  fever  will  leave,  the  child  will  calm  down,  and  the 
stormy  illness  will  subside.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  everything  possible 
was  advised  to  encourage  the  rash  to  break  out?  Warmth,  it  is  presumed, 
encourages  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  Thomas  Phaer,  the  earliest 
English  author  on  pediatrics,  wrote  during  Elizabeth’s  reign,  “  kepe  him 
close  and  warme  whereby  they  may  the  soner  issue  foorth.”  (11) 

In  Slovakia,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  “  driven  out  ”  with  brandy 
and  warm  tea;  (12)  among  the  Roumanians  the  children  get  rack-vintage 
brandy  with  saffron,  as  well  as  cabbage  soup,  as  long  as  the  illness  lasts. 
(12)  “  Hot  toddy  ”  has  long  been  included  among  the  American  favorites 
in  all  fever  cases.  (13) 

The  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  fond  of  using  elderberry  blossom  tea, 
as  well  as  viburnum  tea,  to  bring  out  the  rash.  (14)  They  were  also 
partial  to  a  decoction  of  sheep  excrement  for  the  same  purpose.  Around 
Quincy,  Illinois,  this  was  also  popular  and  was  sweetened  before  it  was 
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administered.  The  people  there  believed  that  measles  will  kill  you  if  it 
does  not  break  out.  (10)  There  is  also  a  general  belief  that  if  the  rash  of 
measles  turns  black  it  will  be  fatal;  (15)  one  often  hears  parents  worrying 
about  the  black  measles. 

Benjamin  Rush  recommended  emetics  to  favor  the  eruption;  (16) 
puldng,  purging,  bleeding,  cupping,  blisters,  sweats — all  were  common 
practices  in  his  time,  and  all  had  the  common  pu.*pose  of  ridding  the 
“  system  ”  of  evil,  poison,  acid,  corruption,  impurities,  toxins,  or  what¬ 
ever.  A  renowned  Southern  doctor  of  the  same  period  advised  the 
“  Ladies  ’’  that  blisters  were  a  great  use  in  abating  the  cough  in  measles ; 
and  then,  as  an  afterthought,  suggested,  “  Try  cupping  the  sides  and 
back.”  For  the  fever  he  praised  repeated  doses  of  the  antimonial  puke. 
(17)  “  Drawing  plasters  ”  were  also  popular  to  bring  out  the  impurities 
of  the  blood. 

In  the  eruptive  fevers  there  was  always  the  fear  that  the  rash  might 
fade — “  strike  inward  ”  as  the  saying  goes.  To  prevent  this,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  warm,  guarded  against  the  least  draught,  and  kept  dry  (for 
wetting  can  lead  to  a  “  cold  ”)  ;  (18)  yet  warm  baths,  mustard  baths,  and 
hot  applications  to  the  feet  must  be  given. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rhazes,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  recommended 
cold  water,  cold  baths,  and  massage  for  morbilli.  Benjamin  Rush,  a 
follower  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  the  English  Hippocrates,  praised  the 
country  practice  popular  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  of  using  cold 
air  freely.  The  Kiowa  Indians,  during  an  outbreak  of  measles,  tried  to 
wash  off  the  spots  by  immersing  the  affected  children  in  cold  water,  much 
to  the  horror  of  contemporary  medical  opinion  which  did  not  generally 
adhere  to  the  cooling  regimen.  (19)  The  Indian  medicine  men  of  the 
Middle  West,  however,  made  extensive  use  of  the  vapor  bath  in  the 
“  sweating  lodge  ”  which  they  believed  cured  many  minor  ills,  but  the 
white  men  living  among  them  thought  that  measles  and  other  eruptive 
fevers  treated  in  this  way  almost  always  proved  fatal.  (20) 

The  Indians  of  Southern  California  tried  to  drive  out  sickness  by 
whipping  the  patient  with  nettles.  This  is  also  an  old  Scotch  remedy  for 
measles  and  was  actually  recommended  within  recent  times  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  his  students  “  to  prevent  the  rash  striking  in.”  (21) 

In  the  treatment  of  measles  in  Germany  and  the  German  part  of 
Switzerland,  children  were  washed  with  water  in  which  peas  had  been 
boiled,  (22,  12)  and  pea  broth  was  given  internally.  The  Tewa  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  dusted  ashes  over  their  children  when  they  had  measles, 
to  soothe  them,  and  then  gave  them  ash  water  to  drink.  They  called 
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the  disease  “  nukere  ”  which  means  “  the  ashes  ailment.”  At  Fernan, 

Loch  Tay,  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  cup-marked  boulder  known  as  the 
“  clach-na-cruich  ”  (Stone  of  the  measles),  the  rain  water  in  one  of  the 
cavities  of  which,  when  drunk  by  the  patient,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  that  disease.  (23) 

The  earliest  indigenous  book  for  mothers  in  the  United  States  was  first 
published  in  1810  by  “  an  American  Matron.”  “  Grandma  Mary,”  the 
author,  informs  the  mothers  of  the  young  Republic  that  in  mild  cases  of 
measles  little  is  necessary  except  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  or  heating 
applications  and  recommends  drinking  freely  of  thin  watery  acescent 
liquids  such  as  common  hg  drink  made  agreeably  acid  with  lemon  juice, 
apple  water,  or  some  such  fluids.  [ 

It  is  a  practice  with  me,  when  any  of  my  family  are  seized  with  feverish  symptoms  b 
for  which  I  cannot  readily  account,  to  give  them  a  draught  of  saffron  tea,  to 
defend  the  stomach  in  case  the  disease  should  prove  eruptive;  although  some  i 
physicians  ridictile  the  practice  as  an  old  woman’s  notion,  and  say  it  intoxicates 
and  inflames  the  blood,  ...  a  few  spoonsful  of  saffron  tea,  taken  in  all  eruptive 
disorders,  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  the  retrocession  of  the  eruption,  from  [' 

which  such  fatal  effects  so  often  arise.  ...  No  harm  can  result  from  it  should  it  I 

prove  otherwise,  as  from  long  experience  I  am  convinced,  saffron,  although  a  I 

powerful  stomachic,  is  perfectly  harmless  in  its  operation.  A  little  snake  root 
added  to  the  saffron  tea  will  often  prove  serviceable.  (24) 

Hardly  a  writer  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides  on  fails  to  mention 
saffron  in  the  treatment  of  eruptive  diseases.  The  reason  why  this  ex¬ 
pensive  herb  was  so  popular  for  treating  measles  is  not  clear.  Pereira,  100 
years  ago,  in  discussing  the  uses  of  saffron,  said :  “  It  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  assisting  the  eruption  of  exanthematous  diseases ;  on  the  same  princi-  | 
pie,  I  suppose,  that  bird-fanciers  give  it  to  birds  when  moulting,”  (25)  but  f 
unfortunately  he  neglected  to  state  why  it  is  given  to  moulting  birds.  He 
did  say  that  saffron  was  formerly  used  as  an  emmenagogue;  perhaps  its 
use  for  this  purpose  resulted  in  its  adoption  for  measles.  A  more  modem 
explanation  is  that  the  hot  infusion  produces  diaphoresis,  probably  by 
virtue  of  the  hot  water  alone,  (26)  although  a  recent  historian  still  thinks  I' 
that  made  into  a  tea  and  used  in  the  treatment  of  measles,  its  property 
of  provoking  perspiration  tends  to  bring  out  the  rash  and  combat  the 
fever.  (27)  Potter  points  out,  however,  that  ”  Saffron  tea,  much  used 
in  domestic  practice,  is  an  infusion  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  the  safflower.” 
(26)  The  products  of  Crocus  sativus,  from  which  the  true  saffron  is 
derived,  and  Carthamus  tinctorius  seem  to  be  frequently  confused,  and  it  ] 
now  seems  impossible  to  tell  which  was  intended  when  ”  saffron  tea " 
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was  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  measles.  Most  likely  the  crocus 
was  meant  in  Europe  and  the  safflower  in  America. 

Hot  teas  generally  used  in  this  country  in  measles  in  addition  to  the  age- 
old  saffron  include  teas  brewed  from  holly  leaf,  corn  shucks,  or  simply 
hot  water  (among  the  Southern  Negroes),  (28)  elder  blossom,  dande¬ 
lion  petal,  chamomile,  balm,  (29)  bran,  flaxseed,  and  dog  fennel.  Also 
used  were  tea  made  from  the  bark  taken  off  the  north  side  of  a  cherry 
tree,  (10)  barley  water,  linseed  sweetened  with  honey,  dried  cherry  and 
raw  apple  water,  and  cider  and  water.  (16)  Details  for  the  preparation  of 
apples  with  honey  and  wax  into  a  confection  for  measles  were  given  by 
Rhwallon,  a  Welsh  writer  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  midwest  pioneers,  like  Grandma  Mary,  liked  to  use  snake  root  for 
measles,  too,  as  well  as  saffron  tea;  or  they  might  give  pearl  ash  in 
water.  A  bag  of  slippery  elm  bark  over  the  eyes  of  the  measles  sufferer 
would  be  used  to  draw  out  the  fever.  (30)  Hieronymus  Fracastorius, 

“  to  open  the  pores  and  thin  the  blood,”  recommended  figs,  fennel,  cara¬ 
way  seeds,  celery,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  decoctions,  and  thought  that  occa¬ 
sionally  lentils  or  tragacanth  might  be  indicated  even  though  they  tend 
to  thicken  the  blood;  (31)  and  Ettmuller,  nearly  contemporary,  while  he 
discountenanced  wine  and  thought  lentils  or  pulse  too  flatulent,  advised 
“gelly  of  Hartshorn  dissolved  in  small  beer,  mixt  with  the  Tincture  of 
Columbines,  or  in  which  a  bag  of  Columbine  and  Turnep  Seeds  is  infused,” 
and  such  weird  concoctions  ”  for  moderating  the  motion  of  the  blood  ” 
(or  as  some  patients  now  might  say,  “to  help  the  circulation”)  as 
mineral  unicorn,  diaphoretic  antimony,  unicorn’s  horn,  emulsions  of  the 
seeds  of  cresses,  and  viper’s  and  human  blood,  the  last  two  ingredients 
“when  the  acid  affects  the  nerves,  and  the  pushes  (i.  e.,  the  rash)  are 
slow  to  break  out.”  The  specific  remedies  of  greatest  note,  he  continues, 
are  myrrh  and  castor,  saffron,  the  dung  of  animals,  especially  horse’s  or 
sheep’s  dung,  infused  in  wine ;  figs,  treacle,  the  yellow  part  of  orange  peel, 
citron  seeds,  powder  of  crab’s  eyes,  and  so  on  od  infinitum.  For  the  cough 
he  lists  such  syrups  as  those  of  coltsfoot  and  jujubes ;  after  the  eruption, 
tobacco,  mint,  hyssop,  etc.;  for  weakness,  tincture  of  coral  mixed  with 
spirit  of  stag’s  heart,  and  for  too  early  fading  of  the  rash,  ashes  of  scarlet 
cloth  in  wine.  (2) 

The  ancient  Hindus,  for  smallpox  and  measles,  administered  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  of  the  “  Sushabi  ”  with  a  powder  of  “  harida,”  while  the 
powder  of  tamarind  seeds  with  a  powder  of  turmeric  daily,  as  well  as  the 
juice  of  the  plantain  tree  with  white  sandalwood  and  water,  or  the  juice 
of  “  Passo  ”  with  licorice,  could  be  used  both  as  preventive  or  curative 
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medicines.  (5)  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  among  other  things,  interdicted  | 
rice  wine,  certain  beans,  and  buckwheat  to  patients  with  measles,  but  | 
recommended,  instead,  rice  soups  or  porridge,  old  (i.  e.,  dried)  radishes  | 
prepared  with  a  special  mixture  of  rice  and  salt  discovered  by  a  priest  I 
named  Taku-An,  and  roasted  salt.  (4)  On  the  island  of  Java,  the  Malay-  | 
ans  use  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Solanum  which  they  call  Nasik-  | 
Nasik.  (12)  I 

Excrements  of  gods  and  humans,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  found  their  I 
way  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  ancient  Egypt  3500  years  ago  (32)  and  | 
have  cropped  up  in  medical  literature  ever  since.  For  some  reason  sheep 
dimg  has  always  been  especially  popular  in  the  treatment  of  measles.  (33) 
Isbrand  Van  Diemenbroek  (1609-1674),  professor  at  Utrecht,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  contemporary  Michael  Ettmiiller  prescribed  the  following 
potion : 

Take  of  fresh  sheep-dung  6  quintiles,  | 

Best  wine  and  barley  broth,  of  each  3  loth.  j! 

Let  it  soak  in  a  warm  place  for  three  hours,  then  strain  it  and  squeeze  1 

it  out  clear.  I 

In  another  prescription,  he  combined  the  sheep  dung  with  Spanish  wine  I 
and  directed  that  the  patient  be  kept  warm  in  bed  to  induce  sweating.  This 
was  warranted  to  drive  out  the  spots  of  measles  quickly  and  thus  cure  the 
child.  (34)  In  Germany  the  sheep  manure  was  said  to  be  used  boiled  in 
milk.  (35)  Sheep-dung  tea  as  a  cure  for  measles  was  extensively  used 
on  Deer  Isle,  Maine;  (33)  it  was  said  to  be  an  old  remedy  among  the 
folk  living  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia,  was  reported  in 
use  by  the  Negroes  of  Chestertown,  Md.,  (28)  by  people  in  New  England, 
Illinois,  (36)  Ohio,  Texas,  (37)  Tennessee,  (38)  and  Cape  Breton.  It 
was  noted  among  the  Navajo  Indians  who  learned  it  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  1888  it  was  reported  as  a  custom  prevailing  to  some  extent  among  the 
people  of  Iowa,  where  the  brew  was  familiarly  known  as  “  sheep-nanny 
tea  ”  and  appeared  to  have  originated  there  from  families  who  came  from 
Indiana  and  North  Carolina.  (33)  Tea  made  from  “  sheep  cherries  ”  was 
a  Pennsylvania  German  treatment  for  measles;  while  in  New  Brunswick, 

N.  Y.,  the  tea  was  made  from  lamb’s  excrement,  locally  called  “  nanny- 
beads,”  around  1825.  (33) 

The  mullein,  an  herb  which  grows  abundantly  in  Texas  around  sheep 
and  goat  pens,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  particularly  valued  because  it  makes 
the  measles  break  out,  and  because  it  helps  to  cure  colds  and  many  other 
ills.  The  Delaware  Indians  used  nannyberry  (Viburnum  lentago,  the  fruit 
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of  which  might  be  suggestive  of  sheep  or  goat  dung),  and  mullein  leaves 
steeped  in  water  to  make  a  tea  for  measles.  (39)  The  Pennsylvania 
Germans  also  used  viburnum  tea.  (14)  Is  it  possible  that  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  to  sheep  dung  in  these  remedies  led  to  their  use  in  measles  ? 

Nearly  always  more  delicate  names  were  applied  to  the  sheep  dung 
concoctions.  Such  euphonious  terms  were  used  as  “  sheep-cherries,” 

“  sheep-nanny  tea,”  “  nanny  beads,”  ”  sheep  tea,”  “  sheep-ball  tea,”  and 
so  on.  An  Irish  report  of  1878  stated  that  a  decoction  of  sheep  dung  and 
water  mixed  with  sulfur  and  porter  was  administered  that  year  at  Youg- 
hal,  Ardmore,  to  every  child  who  showed  symptoms  of  measles.  This  dose 
was  there  called  “  Crooke.”  (22,  p.  157) 

The  use  of  such  animal  derivatives  may  possibly  have  been  based  on 
the  hope  of  transferring  the  disease  by  this  means  to  the  animals  from 
which  the  evacuations  came.  By  the  same  token  some  people  are  very 
careful  to  bury  or  otherwise  effectively  dispose  of  anything  (saliva,  urine, 
hair,  nail  parings,  feces,  dismembered  parts  of  the  body,  etc.)  shed  from 
the  body  because  of  the  fear  that  harm  could  be  transferred  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  these  castoff  parts. 

The  superstition  in  Kent  and  Essex,  England,  that  measles  will  be 
cured  by  giving  the  sufferer  some  hair  from  the  node  where  the  stripes 
of  an  ass  cross,  sprinkled  on  bread  and  butter,  (40)  may  well  be  a  similar 
attempt  to  make  the  ass  the  scapegoat. 

Direct  transference  of  disease  from  patient  to  animate  or  inanimate 
objects  also  finds  wide  usage.  The  following  cure  reported  among  the 
Irish  for  scarlet  fever  (which  was  probably  just  as  likely  to  be  used  for 
measles;  the  two  diseases  were  quite  commonly  confused),  was:  Cut  off 
the  hair  of  the  patient  and  put  it  down  the  throat  of  an  ass.  By  this  means 
the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  charmed  away  from  the  patient  and  to  attack 
the  ass  instead.  (41) 

Why  mice,  boiled  or  roasted,  are  a  prescription  of  English  folk  medi¬ 
cine  not  only  for  measles,  but  for  whooping  cough  and  bed  wetting,  was  a 
question  that  puzzled  a  recent  writer.  (42)  Mice  play  a  large  part  in  folk 
medicine  and  were  prescribed  in  many  ways  in  the  Papyrus  Ebers.  In 
ancient  Egypt  the  cooked  mouse  could  be  fed  to  the  child,  or  if  the  child 
were  too  young,  then  to  the  mother  nursing  the  infant,  so  that  it  would  be 
transmitted  through  the  mother’s  milk  to  the  child.  The  bones  of  the 
mouse  were  then  placed  in  a  linen  bag,  seven  knots  were  tied  into  the 
bag,  and  it  was  then  fastened  to  the  child’s  throat  as  an  amulet.  Rodents 
in  antiquity  were  a  real  force  for  evil  and  had  to  be  propitiated  or  intimi¬ 
dated.  As  for  the  knots,  perhaps  they  could  tie  up  evil;  and  seven  was 
one  of  the  sacred  numbers. 
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There  was  a  widespread  belief  during  the  middle  ages  in  the  healing 
virtues  of  precious  stones,  and  a  compound  called  “  Hungary  Powder,” 
in  which  such  ingredients  were  included,  was  especially  renowned  as  a 
remedy  for  smallpox  and  measles.  It  was  in  use  as  late  as  1798  and  con¬ 
tained  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  hyacinth,  pearls,  red  and  white  coral, 
gold  leaf,  and  ivory  raspings,  as  well  as  Armenian  bole,  terra  lemnia, 
hartshorn,  cinnamon,  cloves,  saffron,  lemon  peel,  sorrel  seeds,  and  red 
and  white  sandalwood,  all  powdered  and  carefully  mixed  together.  An¬ 
other  such  precious  compound  was  devised  by  Daniel  Sennert  (1572- 
1637).  It  was  called  “  Powder  of  Bezoar.”  Administered  in  wine,  it  was 
a  remedy  for  malignant  fevers,  smallpox,  and  measles.  In  addition  to 
such  precious  stones  as  sapphires,  rubies,  hyacinth,  pearls,  red  coral, 
amber,  and  gold  leaves,  and  such  rarities  as  the  bone  of  a  stag’s  heart, 
crab’s  eyes,  or  white  bole,  it  called  for  oriental  bezoar.  (43)  It  has  always 
troubled  the  honest  pharmacist  how  to  test  the  authenticity  of  such  in¬ 
gredients  as  bone  of  a  stag’s  heart,  unicorn’s  horns,  and  oriental  bezoar. 
The  mystic  bezoar  stone,  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Far  East  by 
the  Arabs  around  the  year  1000  A.  D.,  was  supposed  to  come  from  the 
intestines  of  the  Persian  wild  goat  and  sold  for  10  times  its  weight  in  gold. 
In  1714  one  druggist  sold  500  ounces,  and  a  sceptic  calculated  that  it 
took  nearly  50,000  goats  just  to  supply  that  one  druggist.  (44)  Ettmiiller 
seems  to  have  made  a  distinction  between  solar  bezoar  and  mineral  bezoar 
in  the  preparation  of  such  remedies  for  measles  and  smallpxix.  (2) 

Sapphire  was  considered  good  for  the  sight  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
particularly  in  preventing  measles  from  injuring  the  eyes.  A  writer  of  this 
pieriod  mentions  many  kinds  of  star-stone  (asteria  or  astroites)  which 
were  used  to  soothe  children  with  the  measles  when  tied  to  them  as 
amulets.  And  spieaking  of  amulets,  there  are  those  who  believe  a  coin 
worn  around  the  neck  will  absorb  the  disease,  as  evidenced  by  the  coin’s 
turning  black.  (45) 

To  use  red  colored  materials  in  the  treatment  of  measles  (often  called 
rubeola  because  of  the  redness  of  the  rash)  would  seem  the  natural  thing 
to  do  to  those  homeopiathists  who  believe  that  like  cures  like.  An  old 
Chinese  custom  was  to  treat  measles  with  various  red  objects,  and  red 
color  is  used  even  at  the  present  time  in  Japian  for  the  cure  of  measles, 
where  it  is  believed  that  pictures  with  red  in  them  drive  measles  away,  and 
a  red  cross  is  hung  in  the  house  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  of  disease. 
To  fool  these  bad  influences  you  may  write  in  black  ink  that  the  children 
are  absent.  (46)  John  of  Gaddesden,  one  of  the  first  English  medical 
authors,  in  the  fifteenth  century  performed  a  celebrated  cure  of  the  royal 
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prince  infected  with  measles  by  wrapping  him  in  scarlet  cloth  and  sur¬ 
rounding  him  with  scarlet  drapes.  He  learned  of  this  from  the  medical 
books  of  the  great  Arabian  physician,  Avicenna,  who  said  that  red  objects 
have  the  power  of  attracting  the  heat  out  of  the  body.  (47) 

In  Italy  a  red  ribbon  around  the  body,  la  misura  di  San  Sebastiano, 

L  e.,  the  chest  measure  of  the  saint,  is  a  cure  for  any  fever,  while  the  red 
misura  of  San  Restituta  is  used  specifically  for  an  attack  of  measles.  A  red 
bed-covering  or  the  red  mantle  of  a  friar  of  San  Giuseppe  may  also  help. 
(42,  p.  21  &  p.  63  note  98)  In  Egypt  the  fellahin  cure  children  smitten 
with  the  measles  by  clothing  them  in  a  special  red  silk  shirt  called  the 
Alexandrian  shirt  (al-kamis  al-Iskandirdnl).  According  to  Walker,  in 
each  village  there  is  usually  only  one  shirt  available  for  this  use,  and  since 
it  is  unlikely  that  an  Egyptian  villager  will  expend  the  effort  needed  in 
washing  the  shirt  between  wearers,  the  treatment  is  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  sanitary.  (48) 

To  prevent  measles,  an  investigator  in  Illinois  was  informed  that  if 
you  wear  a  piece  of  asafoetida  round  your  neck  you  will  not  catch 
measles.  (10)  Asafoetida,  camphor,  garlic,  onions,  brimstone  or  sulphur, 
all  odorous  and  odious,  are  still  hung  about  the  necks  of  children  to  ward 
off  disease,  especially  in  time  of  epidemics;  in  bygone  days  a  physician 
would  keep  such  stuff  in  compartments  in  the  handle  of  his  cane  to 
sniff  frequently  when  visiting  patients  with  pestilential  disease.  Even 
now,  an  antiseptic  has  greater  commercial  value  if  it  has  a  strong  medicinal 
smell. 

Placarding  the  home,  so  recently  abandoned  by  our  health  departments, 
was  practiced  by  the  Nahuatl  Indians  of  Southern  Mexico  who  stuck  a 
branch  of  the  pirul  tree  at  the  doorway  of  a  house  in  which  measles  or  one 
of  the  other  contagious  diseases  was  present,  as  a  warning  sign.  (49) 

Fracastorius,  in  1546,  stated  that  mothers  often  wanted  their  children 
to  have  measles  and  similar  fevers  while  they  were  of  a  tender  age,  since 
thereafter  they  were  immune.  (31,  p.  73)  To  the  pioneer  of  the  midwest, 
the  common  contagious  diseases  of  childhood  were  considered  inevitable 
and  even  as  an  act  of  God  against  which  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  rebel. 
So,  picking  a  time,  if  feasible,  that  was  most  favorable  in  regard  to  the 
weather,  “  the  state  of  the  child’s  blood,”  and  the  state  of  the  mother’s 
household  duties,  children  were  often  deliberately  exposed  to  these  dis¬ 
eases.  (30,  p.  23)  The  genial  ”  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor  ”  relates  that 
as  a  country  boy  in  the  midwest,  about  1879,  his  mother  sent  him,  when 
he  was  about  9  years  old,  to  play  with  a  neighbor  boy  who  had  the 
measles :  since  measles  is  more  frequently  fatal  in  adults  than  in  children. 
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mothers  were  anxious  that  their  offspring  should  have  the  disease  in 
childhood.  (50)  This  same  idea  did  not  go  over  very  well  with  the  mothers 
of  Pennsylvania  when  it  was  promulgated  in  1958  by  the  Department  of 
Health. 

It  was  widely  believed  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  that  it  is 
better  for  a  child  to  catch  a  disease  like  measles  than  for  the  disease  to 
catch  the  child,  and  so  they  often  deliberately  exposed  their  non-immune 
children.  They  believed  that  diseases  should  be  confronted  with  a  bold 
face  and  a  brave  front.  However,  they  thought  that  a  child  who  had  one 
of  the  contagious  diseases  before  the  age  of  one  year  was  likely  to  have  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  disease  later  in  lif*'  (14,  pp.  15,  16)  Presumably 
they  were  led  to  this  belief  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  mor¬ 
billiform  diseases,  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  and  usually 
considered  as  repeated  attacks  of  measles,  occur  during  childhood. 

Direct  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of  measles  was  advocated  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  Francis  Home  of  Edinburgh,  (51)  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  practiced  for  smallpox  at  that  time;  for  about  fifty  years 
thereafter  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  method  in  the  literature.  (52) 
With  the  advent  in  1798  of  Jenner’s  less  dangerous  vaccination  technique 
for  smallpox,  measles  inoculation  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Now  that  a 
specific  virus  has  been  identified  in  measles,  it  may  not  be  long  before 
a  suitable  vaccine  will  eradicate  this  disease. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HISTORY 
OF  mf:oicine 

REPORT  OF  THE 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
March  24,  25,  and  26,  1960 

The  Thirty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History 
of  Medicine  was  held  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  March  24-26,  1960,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Club.  An  excellent,  well-rounded 
program  of  papers  was  complemented  by  the  gracious  entertainment  afforded  by 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  the  Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Gub, 
Russell  House,  and  by  Dr.  Joseph  I.  Waring,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Arrangements 
Committee.  Sessions  were  held  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  the  Gibbes  Art 
Gallery,  and  the  Francis  Marion  Hotel. 


PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  24,  1960 
9KX)-12:00  Council  Meeting 

12:30  Luncheon  (Guests  of  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina) 

2K)0-  4:00  General  Session 

J.  I.  Waring,  Presiding 

The  Blood-Letting  Controversy:  A  Study  in  the  Scientific  Method 
Lester  S.  King,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Psychiatry  of  Philippe  Pinel 
Evelyn  A.  Woods  and  Eric  T.  Carlson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Considerations  on  Some  Cultural  and  Historiographic  Aspects  of  Psychiatry 
George  Mora,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Stahl  and  the  Problem  of  the  Psychogenic  Causation  of  Disease 
Lelland  J.  Rather,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Historical  Epochs  in  Medical  Education 
lago  Galdston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4KX)  Tea,  residence  of  Dr.  Waring 
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8 :30  Garrison  Lecture 

The  Distinctive  Hellenism  of  Greek  Medicine 
Ludwig  Edelstein,  Baltimore,  Md. 

9:45  Reception  and  entertainment,  Russell  House 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  25,  1960 
9:30-12KX)  Symposium  on  Primitive  Medicine 

lago  Galdston,  Presiding 

The  Foundations  of  Ancient  Mesopotamian  Medicine 
Martin  Levey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Origin  of  Death 

IVamer  Muensterberger,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Relationship  between  Folk  and  Scientific  Medical  Practice  in  a  Peasant 
Community 

Michael  Horowits,  Kent,  Ohio 
Discussion 

2:00-  3:30  General  Session 

Chauncey  D.  Leake,  Presiding 

Twin  Birth:  Blessing  or  Disaster?  A  Japanese  View 
lisa  Veith,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Henri  de  Mondeville  (d.  ca.  1325) ;  A  Turning  Point  in  Anatomical  Illustration 
L.  C.  MacKinney,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Eclipse  of  Vesalius? 

Gemot  Rath,  Madison,  Wis. 

DaVinci’s  Influence  on  Vesalius:  Re-evaluation  of  the  Holl-Roth  Controversy 
/.  C.  Rosenberg,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  New  Technique  for  the  Teaching  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
Benjamin  Spector,  Boston,  Mass. 

4:00-  5:00  Business  Meeting 

6:30  Cocktails  (Guests  of  Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Gub) 

7:30  Annual  Dinner 

Mr.  Samuel  Gaillard  Stoney,  Speaker 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  26,  1960 
9:00-10KX)  General  Session 

Saul  Jarcko,  Presiding 

An  Important  American  Public  Health  Pioneer 
James  H.  Cassedy,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

The  American  Medical  Profession:  Mid-Nineteenth  Century 
Charles  Rosenberg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Medical  Literature  in  America  during  the  Colonial  Period  and  the  Revolutionary 
War 

Francisco  Guerra,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

10  OO  Tours  of  the  Gardens 

2 'JO  Visits  to  Charleston  Homes  (Guests  of  Robert  Wilson  Medical 

History  Qub) 

Program  Committee 
Paul  CraneBeld,  Chairman 

Janet  B.  Koudelka  A.  Benedict  Schneider 


Committee  on  Local  Arrangements 


Leon  Banov 
Leon  Banov,  Jr. 
R.  W.  Hanckel 
John  C.  Hawk 
Edward  Izard 
F.  E.  Kredel 


Joseph  I.  Waring,  Chairman 
H.  R.  Pratt-Thomas 
H.  S.  Pettit 
B.  O.  Ravenel 
J.  A.  Siegling 
Robert  Wilson 
James  Wilson 


Forde  Mclver 
A.  V.  Williams 
J.  H.  Hoch 
Cheves  Smythe 
W.  C.  Worthington 
Norton  Williams 


BUSINESS  MEETING  ‘ 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  March  25,  1960,  at  4 :40  p.  m., 
with  the  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Secretary  read  the  names  of  those  who  had  died  since  the  last  meeting  and  the 
President  asked  those  present  to  rise  in  their  memory: 

Wyndham  B.  Blanton  Max  Thorek 

W.  W.  Francis  J.  Warren  White 

S.  Weir  Newmayer  Gregory  Zilboorg 

Edward  A.  Strecker 


'The  following  account  of  the  Business  Meeting,  containing  an  abstract  of  the 
minutes  and  reports  of  committees  and  constituent  societies,  is  presented  for  the  infcr< 
mation  of  the  members.  The  official  minutes  are  preserved  in  the  Secrtary’s  office,  where 
they  may  be  seen  upon  request  by  any  member. 
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The  Secretary  then  presented  a  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
voted  to  accept  invitations  from  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Medical  Society  and  its 
component  the  Barlow  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine  and  from  the  Society 
for  the  History  of  Medical  Science  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles  in  1962.  The  Council 
also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Wyndham  B.  Blanton  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Editorial  Board  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  confirmed  the  choice  of  Genevieve  Miller  for  this  post.  The  report  of  the 
Welch  Medal  Committee  was  received  and  approved  by  the  Council.  (Because  of 
the  early  date  of  the  meeting,  the  Osier  Medal  Committee  report  was  received  and 
approved  subsequently.) 

Report  of  Welch  Medcd  Committee 

We  recommend  that  the  Welch  Medal  of  the  Association  be  awarded  in  1960 
to  Richard  Harrison  Shryock  for  his  continuing  contributions  to  our  understanding 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  influences  on  medical  knowledge  and  practice, 

■  particularly  for  his  history  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  (1957)  and 
his  History  of  Nursing  (1959).  ^ 

Lester  S.  King 

Victor  A.  McKusick 

Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Report  of  Osier  Medal  Committee 

Ten  papers  have  been  received  from  students  of  the  following  medical  schools: 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Washington,  University  of  Kansas,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Wake  Forest  College — Bowman-Gray  School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Colorado,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  University  of  Rochester,  and  Harvard 
University. 

The  Committee  on  the  Osier  Medal  imanimously  recommends  for  the  award 
Mr.  David  Franklin  Musto,  Qass  of  1962,  University  of  Washington,  School  of 
Medicine,  Seattle,  Washington,  for  the  essay  entitled :  “  The  Theory  of  Hereditary 
Disease  of  Luis  Mercado,  Chief  Physician  to  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs.” 

The  Committee  also  unanimously  recommends  that  honorable  mention  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Sheldon,  Jimior  Medical  Student,  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center,  Kansas  City  12,  Kansas,  for  his  essay  entitled:  “Rush  and  Physick:  an 
important  Medical  Friendship.” 

Walton  B.  McDaniel,  2d 
Leo  M.  Zimmerman 
Samuel  X.  Radbill,  Chairman 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  Financial  Report  on  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
auditors  reported  that  the  books  and  accounts  were  in  order,  and  the  Association 
approved  their  report.  An  abstract  of  the  Financial  Report  follows. 
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Classified  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
1  November  1958 — 31  October  1959 

General  Operating  Fund 

Receipts  : 

Balance  on  hand,  1  November  1958  . $  189.87 

Membership  dues .  3,694.16 

Miscellaneous .  5.11 

$3,889.14 

Expenditures  : 

Subscriptions  to  Bulletin . $2,985.82 

Office  Elxpenses .  183.02 

Honors  and  Awards: 

Osier  Medal . $  43.61 

Garrison  Lecture .  100.00 

-  143.61 

Bibliography  of  History  of  Medicine .  85.13 

Medallic  Art  Co .  260.00 

$3,657.58 

Balance  on  hand,  31  October  1959  .  231.56 

$3,889.14 


President’s  Discretionary  Fund 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  1  November  1958  . $  210.46 


Expenditures  : 

No  expenditures  charged  to  this  fund 

Balance,  31  October  1959  . $  210.46 


Annual  Meeting  Fund 

Receipts  : 

Balance,  1  November  1958  . $1,460.14 

Annual  Dinner,  luncheons,  etc.:  tickets  sold .  739.00 


$2,199.14 
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Expenditures  : 


Secretarial . 

PrintitiR  &  postage . 

Dinners  &  Lunches  .... 

Bus  charter . 

• 

$  15.00 
412.68 
713.14 
41.60 

Balance,  31  October  1959  .... 

• 

•  • 

$1,182.42 

1,016.72 

$2,199.14 

Statement  of  Balance 

31  October  1958 

Assets: 

Cash  on  hand . 

Accounts  receivable :  back  dues  . 

•  ■ 

.  .  . 

$1,860.47 

18.00 

Liabilities  ; 

Accounts  payable  .... 

Dues  prepaid . 

$1,878.47 

.  $ 

16.00 

24.00 

$  40.00 

Net  Worth  : 

President’s  Discretionary  Fund . 

Annual  Meeting  Fund . 

Surplus . 

.  $  210.46 
1,460.14 
167.87 

$1,838.47 

$1,878.47 

31  October  1959 

Assets  : 

Cash  on  hand  . 

Accounts  receivable:  back  dues  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

$1,458.74 

30.00 

$1,488.74 

Liabilities  : 

Accounts  payable  .... 

Dues  prepaid . 

.  $ 

0.00 

48.00 

48.00 

Net  Worth  : 

President’s  Discretionary  Fund . 

Annual  Meeting  Fund . 

Surplus . 

.  $  210.46 
.  1,016.72 

213.56 

$1,440.74 
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The  Secretary  further  reported  that  the  number  of  members  at  beginning  and  end 


of  the  fiscal  year  were : 

Nov.  1,  1958 

Oct.  31,  1959 

Net  change 

Constituent  Societies 

25 

25 

0 

Hooorary  Members 

7 

8 

1 

Active  Members 

505 

538 

33 

Nonresident  Members 

18 

21 

3 

The  Secretary  also  presented  the  following  financial  statement  from  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  relative  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Rkckipts  and  Disbursements 
FOR  YEAR  1959 

Rkeipts: 

Subscriptions — Members  A.  A.  H.  M . $2,985.82 

Subscriptions  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  .  .  .  2,675.57 


Single  Issues .  135.93 

Reprints .  376.29 

Advertising .  75.00 


$  6,248.61 

Disbursements  : 


Volume  33 

Printing  Issue  #1 . $1,071.10 

Printing  Issue  #2 . 1,145.22 

Printing  Issue  #3  970.70 

Printing  Issue  #4  943.96 

Printing  Issue  #5  1,024.24 

Printing  Issue  #6  1,352.69 

Additional  Reprints .  377.02 

Commission  to  Press .  2,342.90 

Commission  to  Sales  Agents .  9.72 

Miscellaneous  Expense  (Register  of  Copyrights)  .  .  24.00 

Assistant  Editor .  3,000.00 


$12,261.55 


Funds  Expended  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  ....  $  6,012.94 


The  Secretary  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  had 
been  previously  considered  by  the  Council.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
dues  be  increased,  that  local  arrangements  committees  be  authorized  to  charge 
registration  fees  not  to  exceed  $5.00,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  renego¬ 
tiate  the  Association’s  agreement  with  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  insofar  as  it 
related  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
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and  the  Association’s  reimbursement  to  the  University  for  the  subscriptions  of 
members.  These  recommendations  were  based  on  the  Committee’s  conclusion  that 
the  Association  must  increase  its  income  to  remain  solvent  and  that  it  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  amicable  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the  University, 
which  has  been  incurring  an  increasing  deficit  on  account  of  the  Bulletin,  if  t^ 
Association  were  prepared  to  broach  the  subject  of  renegotiation.  In  its  discussions 
on  this  report,  the  Council  voted  to  recommend  the  raise  in  dues  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  to  authorize  the  registration  fee,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  negotiate  with  the  University.  After  further  discussion  at  the 
Business  Meeting,  the  members  declined  to  authorize  registration  fees  and  re¬ 
quested  the  Council  to  consider  the  matter  further.  The  Members  also  voted  to 
raise  the  dues  of  the  Association  according  to  the  schedule  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Council,  as  follows: 


Active  Members,  regular  dues . $  7.50 

Contributing  Members . 15.00 

Sustaining  Members  . 50.00 

Nonresident  Members .  7.50 

Constituent  Societies . 10.00 


Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  Association  then  voted  to 
change  Article  X,  Section  5,  of  the  Bylaws*  to  read:  “The  President  and  the 

■Published  in  this  BulUHn,  1958,  32  :  256-262. 

Vice-President  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  or  more  com¬ 
mittees  to  arrange  the  program  and  other  activities  of  those  annual  meetings  for 
which  the  Council  has  designated  a  place  and  year.’*  The  purpose  of  the  change 
is  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  these  committees  more  than  a  year  in  advance. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflScers  and  Coimcil  members.  The 
slate  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read,  and  there  being  no  further 
nominations  the  following  were  unanimously  elected: 

President:  Chauncey  D.  Leake 

Vice-President:  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson 

Members  of  the  Council  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 

Robert  Moes 
J.  Frederick  Smithcors 
G.  Kasten  Tallmadge 

The  following  reports  for  1959-60  were  received  from  the  Constituent  Societies. 
Alabama  Society  of  Medical  History 

Officers:  President:  Dr.  Victor  Spira;  Vice-President:  Dr.  Louise  Branscomb; 
^Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  Harold  C.  Askew;  Editors  of  De  Historia  Medicinae: 
Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Lanier  and  Dr.  James  N.  Sussex.  The  Executive  Committee, 
composed  of  the  officers  and  editors  plus  Dr.  E.  B.  Carmichael,  Dr.  E.  B.  Glam, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Brown,  has  continued  to  handle  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Society. 
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To  date  three  programs  have  been  held.  These  are  night  meetings  held  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center. 

October  1,  1959:  Dr.  Tinsley  R.  Harrison,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine, 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center:  The  meeting  was  in  conjunction  with 
tbe  Ars  Medica  exhibit.  The  exhibition  of  Medical  Prints  was  from  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Smith,  Kline,  and  French  Labora¬ 
tories  created  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  prints  of  medical  interest,  and  these  prints 
formed  the  core  of  the  exhibit.  Dr.  Harrison’s  talk  was  primarily  based  on  part 
III  of  the  exhibit,  ”  Great  Names  Associated  with  Medicine.” 

October  26,  1959:  Dr.  S.  C.  Sen,  Radiologist  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  World  Medical  Association,  New  Delhi,  India:  “Brief  Glimpses  into  Ancient 
Indian  Medicine  and  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine.” 

February  11,  1960:  Dr.  B.  Bernard  Weinstein,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
“Medical  Philately.” 

The  last  program  meeting  for  the  current  year  is  scheduled  for  April  28,  1960. 

Volume  IV,  De  Historia  Medicinae,  is  being  published  this  year.  Niunbers  1  and 
2  have  been  printed  following  last  year’s  format.  Membership  in  the  Society  in¬ 
dudes  a  subscription  to  the  journal.  Twenty-three  libraries  have  subscribed  to 
the  journal,  and  there  are  nineteen  complimentary  or  exchange  subscriptions. 

There  are  97  members  of  the  Alabama  Society  of  Medical  History.  This 
indudes  5  honorary  members  and  9  student  members. 

Harold  C.  Askew,  Secretary-Treasurer 

American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy 

The  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy  held  its  annual  (1959) 
business,  historical,  and  Council  meetings,  August  19-21,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
conjunction  with  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associ¬ 
ation,  following  established  custom. 

Publications  sent  to  members  during  the  year  preceding  included:  The  Apothe¬ 
cary  Chemist  Carl  Wilhelm  Scheele;  A  Pictorial  Biography,  by  George  Urdang  (a 
revised  edition  of  an  early  booklet  of  the  Institute)  ;  “  Studying  Pharmacy  in  West 
Germany,”  by  Glenn  Sonnedecker  (pamphlet) ;  “  The  Pharmacy  in  History,”  by 
George  B.  Griffenhagen  (pamphlet) ;  “  David  Stewart,  M.  D.,  First  American 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  (1813-1899),”  by  George  E.  Osborne  (pamphlet)  ;  “  Liberal 
Education  and  American  Pharmacy,”  by  Kevin  P.  Bunnell  (pamphlet) ;  “  Drug 
Adulteration  and  Its  Detection,  in  the  Writings  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny,”  by  Ernst  W.  Stieb  (pamphlet);  pharmaco-historical  calendar  for  1959; 
Pharmacy  in  History,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  quarterly  notes  continuing  A.  /.  H.  P.  Notes 
in  a  new  printed  format. 

Other  Institute  activities  during  the  year  include:  1)  distribution  of  compli¬ 
mentary  copies  of  its  book  Pharmacy’s  Part  in  Society,  upon  request  from  high 
school  libraries;  2)  loan  service  of  the  slide  lectures,  “  Evolution  of  the  Drugstore ” 
and  “The  Great  Pharmacist-Chemist  Carl  Scheele”;  3)  distribution  to  all  phar¬ 
macy  schools,  libraries,  organizations,  and  other  interested  members  of  the  booklet. 
Some  Pharmaco-Historical  Guidelines  to  the  Literature;  4)  American  distribution 
of  the  Dutch  book  Art  and  Pharmacy  (2  vols.)  ;  5)  publication  and  distribution  of 
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a  bi-lingual  biographical  questionnaire  to  elicit  reference  data,  personal  records 
and  photographs  concerning  men  in  or  from  pharmacy  who  have  made  some  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  their  profession  or  society;  6)  continued  classification  and 
filing  of  materials  into  the  archival  collection  (maintained  jointly  by  the  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin)  ;  7)  maintaining  information  service  on  historical 
and  social  aspects  of  pharmacy;  8)  historical  pictorial  pages  for  the  seventeenth 
consecutive  year  in  the  monthly  journal,  the  American  Professional  Pharmacist; 
and  9)  issuing  a  mimeographed  pamphlet,  “  Bibliography  of  Papers  Published  by 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  .  .  .  presented  before  the  Association’s 
Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  1904-1957,"  by  George  Griflenhagen. 

The  Institute  presented  the  fifth  George  Urdang  Medal — for  outstanding  puWi- 
cations  on  the  history  of  pharmacy,  internationally — ^to  the  pharmacist-historian 
of  Paris,  Maurice  Bouvet,  and  it  again  cooperated  with  the  American  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists  to  award  gift  memberships  and  appropriate  certificates  in 
an  annual  essay  competition  for  historical  writing  on  hospital  pharmacy. 

In  the  area  of  exhibits,  the  Institute  distributed  a  display  unit  consisting  of  ten 
historical  cards  and  an  instruction  manual  for  local  exhibits  of  either  antique  or 
modem  pharmaceutical  equipment.  Its  exhibit,  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Drugstore," 
remained  on  exhibition  in  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  and  a  portable  exhibit  remained  available  to  local  organizations  upon 
request 

The  Director,  Glenn  Sonnedecker,  delivered  an  address  memorializing  two  out¬ 
standing  hospital  pharmacists  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists ;  spoke  on  “  The  American  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Pharmacy  ”  as  part  of  a  symposium  of  the  Division  of  History  of  Giemistry  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society;  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Editorial  Con¬ 
sultants  for  Isis;  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
faculty,  received  a  joint  appointment  in  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Science. 

Papers  presented  at  the  annual  historical  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Cincinnati 
in  August,  included:  “Thomas  Wakley  (1795-1862),  A  Nineteenth  Century  Food 
and  Drug  Reformer,”  by  Erast  W.  Stieb ;  “  Some  Early  Instructional  Drawings  by 
Abu  al  Qasim  al-Zahrawi,”  by  Sami  K.  Hamarneh;  “Historical  Aspects  of  Jewish 
Contributions  to  Pharmacy,”  by  Otto  Ruhmer  and  Arthur  G.  Zupko ;  “  Seventy- 
five  Years  of  Pharmaceutical  Education  at  Purdue  University,”  by  Patridc  F. 
Belcastro  and  Glenn  L.  Jenkins ;  “  Enoch  Moore — His  Book :  Home  Remedies  from 
a  Manuscript  Booklet  of  1773,”  by  Edward  S.  Brady,  II ;  “  Drugs  and  Pharmacy  in 
the  Life  of  Georgia,”  by  Robert  C.  Wilson;  and  “The  Effects  of  the  Puritans  on 
Seventeenth  Century  Science,”  by  Jack  G.  Miller  and  K.  L.  Kaufman. 

The  Membership  of  the  Institute  (as  of  January,  1960)  totaled  718,  not  including 
supporting  members  and  exchanges. 

Ernst  W.  Stieb,  Secretary 

Barlow  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  Barlow  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine  held  a  program  meeting  on 
May  15,  1959.  On  that  occasion  the  17th  (jeorge  Dock  Lecture  was  delivered.  Dr. 
C.  Donald  O’Malley,  then  of  Stanford  University,  was  the  Lecturer.  He  selected 
for  his  subject  Dr.  John  Caius  of  Norwich.  He  traced  the  many  accomplishments. 
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and  travels  of  this  sixteenth  century  English  scholar  delineating  the  character  and 
personality  of  Caius  and  his  relations  with  other  greats  of  his  day.  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association  for  August  20,  1959  contains  the 
complete  text  of  the  lecture.  Following  the  program,  which  took  place  in  the 
Library  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association,  there  was  a  reception  and 
refreshments. 

The  Society  and  the  Library  of  the  Association  jointly  sponsored  several  exhibits. 
Two  of  these  were  noteworthy.  During  April  as  part  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  a  display  entitled,  “  Medicine  in  Lincoln’s  Time,”  was 
featured.  It  included  both  books  and  instnunents  in  the  subject  field  of  military 
medicine  and  surgery,  with  imprints  from  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 

It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  press  and  a  feature  story  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  other  significant  display  marked  the  Centennial  of  the  publication  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  Origin  of  the  Species.  This  exhibit  was  on  view  in  October-November,  and 
included  first  editions  of  twenty-one  of  Darwin’s  original  works. 

John  M.  Connor,  Secretary 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society 

The  Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society  of  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine  is  now  completing  its  fifth  year.  Six  monthly  dinner  meetings  are 
held  annually  October  through  April  at  the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  Society  was  established  in  1955  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  medicine  amongst  the  faculty  and  students  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  membership  has  grown  to  include  all  interested  in 
this  subject  in  this  area.  Invited  historians  present  papers  and  one  meeting  is 
set  aside  annually  for  student  papers.  Election  of  officers  is  held  the  last  meeting 
of  each  season,  and  on  April  13,  1959,  the  following  were  elected:  President: 
George  F.  Miller,  M.  D. ;  Honorary  Vice  President :  Jean  A.  Curran,  M.  D. ;  Vice 
Presidents:  Fred  A.  Rundlett  (B.  U.  Qass  1960)  and  Kenneth  Morley  (B.  U. 
Class  1960);  Secretary-Treasurer:  John  J.  Byrne,  M.  D.  Dr.  Curran  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  delegate  representing  the  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine.  A  summary  of  the  Society’s  activities 
is  as  follows : 

October  19,  1959:  Dr.  Harry  S.  Goldsmith,  Resident,  Third  (B.  U.)  Surgical 
Service,  Boston  City  Hospital,  presented  a  paper  entitled  “  Dissection  Controversy,” 
in  which  the  early  struggles  of  the  medical  profession  to  obtain  cadavers  for  proper 
anatomical  study  were  reviewed.  Many  absorbing  and  intriguing  highlights  were 
detailed  including  the  hair-raising  adventures  of  Burke  and  Hare. 

November  16,  1959:  A  combined  meeting  of  the  Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical 
History  Society  and  the  Providence  Medical  History  Society  was  held  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.  Following  dinner,  the  group  assembled  in  the  auditorium  where 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Robertson,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery,  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  presented  a  paper  entitled  “  Some  Observations  on  Presidential 
Illnesses.” 

January  18,  1960:  Kenneth  C.  Morley,  Jr.,  Class  of  1960,  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  presented  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  life  of  ”  Henry 
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Gray”  not  only  reviewing  his  contribution  to  anatomy  and  embryology,  but  also 
the  existing  anatomies  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  his  anatomy  as  well  as 
its  impact  on  the  medical  world. 

February  15,  1960:  Dr.  Gersdd  J.  Gruman,  who  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  effective  n^xt 
fall,  presented  a  paper  entitled  “  Early  Attempts  to  Prolong  Life,”  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Taoism  which  flourished  about  400-300  B.  C.  in  China.  This  was 
followed  by  a  very  stimulating  discussion  led  by  Dr.  Fritz  Steckerl,  Instructor  in 
Medicine,  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  who  championed  the  Gredc 
knowledge  of  reality  against  the  Chinese. 

The  program  of  the  next  meeting  on  March  28,  1960,  will  consist  of  a  discussion 
on  ”  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ”  with  Dr.  Lamar 
Soutter,  Acting  Dean  and  Professor  of  Surgery,  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  as  Moderator.  Fred  A.  Rundlett,  Class  1960,  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine,  will  speak  on  ”  An  American  Impression  of  British  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion,”  and  Ian  Tyson,  Research  Fellow,  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals,  will 
present  ”  A  British  Impression  of  the  United  States  Medical  Education.” 

For  the  final  meeting  of  the  season,  April  25,  1960,  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Dame, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Association,  will  present  a  talk  on  the 
“  Highway  Robbers  and  the  Medical  Profession  in  Western  Massachusetts.” 

John  J.  Byrne,  Secretary 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Section  on  Medical  History 

The  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  pre¬ 
sented  three  programs  during  the  calendar  year  preceding  March  1,  1960. 

On  April  7,  1959,  Professor  Herbert  Faulkner  West,  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Comparative  Literature  in  Dartmouth  College,  gave  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Kate  Hurd  Mead  Qass  of  1888  Lecture  in  Medical  History  of  the  Woman’s 
Medical  Collie  of  Pennsyt.ania,  in  conjimction  with  the  Section  on  Medical 
History.  Mr.  West’s  subject  was,  “  Rabelais,  Sterne  and  Osier :  Companions  in 
Wit.”  It  was  published  in  Transactions  and  Studies  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia,  issue  of  October  1959.  Preceding  the  lecture  was  a  formal  dinner 
in  Professor  West’s  honor,  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  College.  Dr.  Katherine  Elizabeth 
McBride,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  attended  as  one  of  the  honored  guests 
of  the  Section  on  Medical  History.  Dr.  W.  B.  McDaniel,  2d,  Curator  of  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  assembled  an  attractive 
exhibit  of  selected  works  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  the  lecture  and  appropriately 
included  were  some  of  Professor  West’s  own  works :  “  Mind  on  the  Wing,”  “  What 
Price  Teaching?”  “Rebel  Thought,”  and  others. 

On  November  17,  1959,  a  varied  program  included:  “A  Long-Haired  Indian — 
and  a  Correction,”  by  Edward  Corson,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Dermatology 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College;  “Thomas  Linacre:  A  Physician-Scholar  of  the 
Renaissance,”  by  William  Sharpe,  M.  D.,  Resident  in  Pathology  at  Pennsylvania 
Hospital ;  “  A  Guide  to  Health-^  Letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale,”  read  by  Fred  B.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Public  Health  in  Temple  University. 
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On  February  16,  1960,  the  Section  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  lecturer, 
world-renowned  cardiologist  Dr.  Helen  B.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Physician  in  Charge  of  the  Harriet  Lane  Home 
Cardiac  Qinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Dr.  Taussig’s  subject  was,  “The 
History  of  ‘The  Tetralogy  of  Fallot’”  A  dinner  for  Fellows  and  guests  in  the 
Hall  of  the  College  preceded  the  Lecture.  The  Lecture,  given  in  Mitchell  Hall,  was 
well  attended  by  Fellows,  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  medical  students. 
Dr.  McDaniel  again  provided  a  delightful  exhibit  of  source  material  on  malforma¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  and  publications  of  Dr.  Taussig  on  the  subject  During  her 
lecture  Dr.  Taussig  mentioned  that  in  all  her  researches  she  had  never  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  upon  a  first  edition  of  a  certain  book — Thomas  Peacock’s 
“  Malformations  of  the  Heart.”  It  was  a  thrilling  moment  at  the  end  of  the  lecture 
when  Dr.  McDaniel  casually  brought  in  Peacock’s  book,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  I 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Kate  Hurd  Mead  Lecture,  sponsored  with  the  Section 
on  Medical  History,  will  be  presented  on  April  21,  1960,  by  Dr.  Genevieve  Miller, 
Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Western  Reserve  University. 
Dr.  Miller  has  selected  as  her  topic,  “  The  Unicom  in  Medical  History.” 

Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  appointed  the 
following  Fellows  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Section:  Drs. 
Samuel  X.  Radbill,  Nicholas  Padis,  Fred  B.  Rogers;  and  the  Chairman  and  the 
Qerk  ex  officio.  The  Section  comprises  115  Fellows  of  the  College.  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Dietrich,  Jr.  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Gill  continue  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  Clerk 
respectively. 

Hesbekt  j.  Dietrich,  Jr.,  Delegate 
Frederick  R.  Taylor  History  of  Medicine  Society 

The  activities  of  the  Frederick  R.  Taylor  History  of  Medicine  Society  for  the 
past  year,  and  inclusive  of  May,  1960,  have  been  as  follows :  Dr.  Robert  Pritchard 
spoke  to  the  group  in  December,  1959,  on  “  The  Case  of  the  Missing  Bullet,”  i.  e., 
the  shooting  and  subsequent  septic  course  of  President  McKinley ;  in  January,  1960, 
a  movie  in  color  entitled  “  William  Harvey  ”  was  presented.  Due  to  conflicts  in 
our  medical  school  curriculum,  we  are  forced  to  hold  our  last  two  meetings  of  the 
year  in  May,  1960.  One  meeting  will  be  our  annual  lectureship,  speaker  yet  to  be 
announced;  the  last  meeting  will  consist  of  presentation  of  student  papers. 

Bee  Gatling,  Secretary 

The  Hander  son  Medical  History  Society 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  was  held  in  Cleveland  on 
May  21-23,  1959  and  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Handerson  Medical  History  Society, 
there  have  been  three  meetings  of  the  Society.  On  October  21,  1959  the  new 
Librarian  of  the  Qeveland  Medical  Library,  Dr.  David  A.  Kronick,  spoke  on 
“Nicholas  Blegny  and  His  Journal.”  Dr.  Hugo  Hecht,  dermatologist  on  the  staff 
of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Qeveland,  and  former  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology  at  the  German  University  of  Prague,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
meeting  on  December  9,  1959.  The  subject  was  “  The  Early  History  of  the 
Diagnosis  of  Syrphilis,  with  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Wassermann,  Neisser,  Erast 
Hoffmann,  and  Bruck.”  At  the  third  meeting  on  February  24,  1960  Mr.  Charles 
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H.  Montgomery,  a  medical  student  at  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Medicine,  discussed  “The  Development  of  the  Concept  of  Muscle  Bundles  in  the 
Heart’*  Two  further  meetings  are  projected  for  the  academic  year  1959-1960  at 
which  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Weam  and  Dr.  Robert  M.  Stecher  will  be  the  speakers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  years  1959-1960  and  1960-1961;  Dr. 
Harold  Feil:  President;  Dr.  Bnmo  Gebhard:  Vice-President;  Dr.  Genevieve 
Miller :  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Genevieve  Miller,  Secretory-Treasurer 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  during  the  academic  year  1959-60  will 
be  published  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin 

•  OwsEi  Teh  KIN,  Delegate 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

During  the  academic  year  1959-60  the  Qub  has  so  far  held  three  meetings,  all 
of  which  have  been  announced  in  the  Bulletin.  (1959,  ii:479  and  585)  A  fourth 
meeting,  scheduled  for  March  4,  1960  (Bulletin,  1960  34 :84),  was  cancelled  because 
of  weather  conditions  but  is  being  rescheduled  for  May,  when  the  officers  for  the 
next  year  will  be  elected. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Delegate 

Josiah  C.  T rent  Society  for  Medical  History 

Duke  University’s  Josiah  C.  Trent  Society  for  Medical  History  has  continued 
its  program  of  encouraging  essays,  talks,  and  book  displays  in  the  held  of  medical 
history  on  the  part  of  medical  students.  In  addition,  faculty  members  and  guests 
have  participated  in  the  Society’s  meetings. 

The  talks  for  the  current  academic  year  have  included :  “  The  Placenta  in  History 
and  Legend’’  by  Dr.  E.  Croft  Long,  the  Society’s  faculty  adviser;  “The  History 
of  the  Syringe  ’’  by  Mr.  David  Be  Miller ;  and  “  Impressions  on  Medical  Book 
Collecting”  by  Mr.  Henry  Schuman. 

The  Trent  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  given  in  April  1960  by  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin. 
The  Annual  Trent  Prize  in  the  History  of  Medicine  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David 
Be  Miller  for  his  essay,  “  The  History  of  the  Syringe.” 

Exhibitions  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  Trent  Collection  have  included:  “The 
History  of  Landry’s  Paralysis”  by  W.  Taylor  Johnson  and  L.  William  McLain; 
“  The  30th  Anniversary  of  the  EEG  ”  by  Irwin  Brody ;  and  “  Curare  ”  by  William 
Novik. 

Irwin  Brody,  President 

Medical  History  Society  of  Western  Nexv  York 

During  the  past  year  the  Medical  History  Society  of  Western  New  York 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  was  admitted  as  a  Constituent  Society  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine. 

On  October  21,  1959,  the  Society  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Buffalo 
Academy  of  Medicine  with  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin  as  guest  speaker  on  the  topic  “  His¬ 
torical  Aspects  of  the  Concept  of  Disease.” 

January  24,  1960,  Dr.  Rudolph  E.  Siegel  read  a  paper  on  “  Epidemic  and  In- 
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fectious  Disease  in  Hippocrates’  Time”  and  Dr.  Max  Landsberger  discussed 
colored  slides  on  “  Remnants  of  Hippocrates’  Time  in  Greece.” 

Officers  elected  last  year  were;  President:  Dr.  Max  Landsberger;  Vice- 
President;  Dr.  Francis  E.  Kenny;  Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  Victor  L.  Cohen, 
all  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Max  Landsbxrger 

Ohio  Academy  of  Medical  History 

The  officers  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Medical  History,  which  is  a  Constituent 
Society  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine,  during  the 
current  year  are  Dr.  Genevieve  Miller,  Qeveland,  Ohio,  President,  and  Dr. 
Linden  F.  Edwards,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  total  membership 
of  the  Ohio  Academy  to  date  numbers  63.  The  majority  of  these  members  are 
also  affiliate  members  of  the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  which  entitles  them  to 
subscriptions  to  the  monthly  “  Museum  Echoes  ”  and  the  “  Quarterly  ”  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Medical  History  will  be 
held  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the  75th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society  at  the  Ohio  State  Museum,  15th  Avenue  and  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
at  1 :00  p.  m.,  April  30,  1960,  Dr.  Genevieve  Miller  presiding.  The  following  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  presented  at  this  meeting : 

"  The  O.  S.  (J.  College  of  Pharmacy  During  75  Years.”  Dr.  Glenn  Sonnedecker, 
Director  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin.  “The  Ohio  Association  of  Medical  Teachers,  1905-1911 — A  Success  or 
Failure?”  Dr.  Linden  F.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  “  Confessions  of  a  Darwin  Collector.”  Dr.  Robert  M.  Stecher,  Metro¬ 
politan  General  Hospital,  Qeveland,  Ohio.  “  Planning  a  History  of  the  College 
of  Medicine — The  Ohio  State  University,  1934-1958.”  Dr.  N.  Paul  Hudson, 
Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Medicine,  The  Ohio  State  University.  "  The  Patient — 
The  Forgotten  Man  in  the  History  of  Medicine.”  Dr.  Bruno  Gebhard,  Director,  the 
Qeveland  Health  Museum. 

The  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements,  which  consists  of  Drs.  Jonathan  Forman, 
N.  Paul  Hudson  and  Adolph  Waller,  Chairman,  has  arranged  for  a  luncheon  for 
the  members  preceding  the  meeting  at  the  Ohio  Union  at  12 :00  noon. 

Linden  F.  Edwards,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Providence  Medical  Historical  Society 

During  the  past  year  the  Providence  Medical  Historical  Society  has  held  its 
usual  three  meetings.  In  the  spring  of  1959  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the 
Benjamin  Waterhouse  Society  of  Boston  at  which  time  a  paper  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Seebert  Goldowsky  of  Providence.  A  similar  joint  meeting  was  held  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  November  of  1959  at  which  time  the  paper  of  the  evening  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Robertson  of  Boston.  Both  of  these  meetings  were  very  successful  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  years  to  come  similar  joint  meetings  may  be  held  on  a  yearly 
basis.  Our  organization  continues  in  its  interest  in  historical  matters  dealing  with 
the  medical  field.  Our  membership  is  slowly  increasing  and  we  plan  to  open  our 
meetings  more  and  more  to  the  educational  institutions  in  and  about  Providence. 


Elihu  S.  Wing,  Jr. 
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Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine  was 
held  February  9,  1960.  A  social  hour  and  dinner  for  members,  their  wives,  and 
guests  preceded  the  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  next  two  years:  Chairman:  Dr. 
William  Johns;  Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  Paul  Bowden;  Secretary:  Dr.  Russdl 
Bowers.  The  Section  voted  to  request  the  Academy  of  Medicine  for  permission  to 
place  within  the  building  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Wyndham  B.  Blanton.  The  attention 
of  the  members  was  called  to  the  proposed  Adams-Blanton  Memorial  House,  buih 
in  1809  by  Dr.  John  Adams,  a  leading  physician  of  Richmond,  and  the  need  for 
additional  contributions  to  complete  restoration  of  the  house,  iiKluding  an  apothe¬ 
cary  shop. 

Dr.  Chamlers  Gemmill,  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  University  of  Virginia, 
spoke  on  “  Educational  Work  of  Robley  Dunglison  at  the  University  of  Virginia.” 
Dr.  Richard  B.  Stark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Qinical  Surgery,  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  “  Surgeons  and  Surgical  Care 
of  Confederate  States  Army.” 

Stuart  Ragland,  Jr.,  Recording  Secretary 

Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Club,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Qub  has  continued  its  activities  at  very  much  the  same  pace  as  in  recent 
years.  It  now  meets  five  times  a  year,  and  gathers  at  the  residences  of  members 
who  entertain  the  Gub  in  an  irr^^ular  rotation.  The  membership  continues  about 
the  same,  without  much  loss  or  gain. 

Since  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  program  has  been  as  follows: 
May,  1959:  Dr.  S.  E.  Izard  on  Francis  Kinloch  Huger. 

October,  1959:  Dr.  J.  I.  Waring  on  Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 

December,  1959:  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoch  on  Blockade  Rutmers  and  the  Supply  of  Drugs, 
1861-1865. 

January,  1960:  Dr.  Leon  Banov  on  The  Influence  of  Epidemics  During  Colonial 
Times. 

March,  1960:  Dr.  Louis  Jervey  on  Daniel  Drake. 

The  Qub  enjoys  the  privilege  this  year  of  arranging  for  the  Thirty-third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
providing  local  facilities  and  entertainment. 

J.  I.  Waring,  Secretary 

Society  for  the  History  of  Medical  Science,  Los  Angeles 

The  Society  for  the  History  of  Medical  Science  has  carried  on  its  customary 
program  of  four  lecture  meetings  for  the  year.  At  the  first  meeting  Dr.  Garrett 
Hardin  of  the  University  of  California  in  Santa  Barbara  spoke  on  “  The  Competi¬ 
tive  Exclusion  Principle :  Darwin  and  After,”  the  fourth  and  concluding  lecture  in 
Darwin  Centermial  series.  Father  Gustav  Scherz  of  Copenhagen  presented  “  Nico¬ 
laus  Steno  (1638-1686)  Rediscovered”  at  the  winter  meeting  and  Dr.  Rupert  Hall 
of  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  gave  the  spring  lecture,  ”  Origins  of 
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the  Royal  Society,”  in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  the  annual  dinner  meeting,  Dr.  Cyril  Courville  of  the  College  of 
Medical  Evangelists  talked  on  “  The  History  of  Cranial  Cerebral  Injury.” 

The  John  Fulton  Medal  for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  medical  student,  intern 
or  resident  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  went  to  Ronald  O  Reilly,  M.  D.,  UCLA  intern 
in  Radiology,  for  his  illustrated  essay,  “  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian,  Their  Legend 
and  L^cy.”  Second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Fred  L.  Lieberman,  sophomore  medical 
student  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  honorable  mention  to  Miss 
Jeannette  Richards,  UCLA  sophomore  medical  studetit,  for  a  translation  of  and 
commentary  on  “The  Optic  Crossover;  Introduction  to  S.  Ramon  y  Cajal  and 
His  Work  in  This  Field.” 

Reprints  of  Dr.  Drake  Will’s  1957  Fulton  Medal  paper,  “  The  Medical  and 
Surgical  Practice  of  the  Lewis  and  Qark  Elxpedition,”  and  of  Dr.  William  Irvine’s 
"The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Literature”  were  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  membership  totalled  144  active  members,  17  associate  members,  and  16 
honorary  members.  Officers  for  the  year  were  Robert  Tschirgi,  M.  D.,  President, 
Cyril  Courville,  M.  D.,  Vice-President,  Charles  M,  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  Treasurer, 
and  Mrs.  Viola  Warren,  Archivist  Dr.  Harrison  Latta  continued  as  Program 
Chairman  and  Miss  Louise  Darling  served  as  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Louise  Darling,  Secretary 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Society  of  Medical  History  of 
Chicago  during  the  past  year: 

October  14,  1959:  Dr.  George  V.  LeRoy,  Professor,  Department  of  Medicine, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  University  of  Chicago,  “  On  the 
Asthma.”  Dr.  Ilza  Veith,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Chicago,  “  A  Medical  Historian  in  Japan.” 

November  11,  1959:  James  E.  Lebensohn,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  ”  Darwin  and  the  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Eye.”  Helen  Clapesattle,  “  Westward  for  Health.” 

December  9,  1959 :  Lester  S.  King,  M.  D.,  Pathologist,  Illinois  Masonic  Hospital, 
Qinical  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  Illinois,  “  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Bloodletting.”  Noah  D.  Fabricart,  M.  D.,  Associate  Editor,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Monthly,  “  The  Medical  History  of  Adolf  Hitler.” 

January  13,  1960:  Samuel  M.  Bluefarb,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Derma¬ 
tology,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  “  History  of  Dermatology  on 
Postage  Stamps.”  Samuel  J.  Zakon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  North¬ 
western  University  Medical  School,  “  Maimonides.” 

February  17,  1960:  Morris  Fishbein,  M. D.,  Editor,  Excerpta  Medica,  “Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Quackery.”  Frederick  Stenn,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  “  The  Historic  Importance  of  the 
McCormick  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,” 

April  13,  1960 :  Joseph  P.  Evans,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Neurological  Surgery, 
University  of  Chicago,  “  Harvey  Cushing — Surgeon  and  Teacher.”  E.  Alan  Rich- 
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ardson,  Research  Fellow,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  University  of 
Chicago,  “  Oscar  Pfister :  A  Study  in  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion." 

These  meetings,  in  general,  continue  to  be  well  attended  and  continue  to  attract 
increasing  numbers  of  younger  physicians. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  being  host  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  in  1961. 

Leo  M.  ZiMMEaMAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 


The  William  Welch  Society  for  Medical  History 

The  year  began  with  a  talk  on  “  Old  Bellevue,"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
given  by  Dr.  Claude  E.  Heaton.  Dr.  Heaton  is  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecolc^  at  New  York  University — Bellevue  Medical  Center  and  historian  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 

Our  second  meeting  of  the  year  is  planned  for  April  28th,  when  Dr.  John  H. 
Mulholland  who  is  George  David  Stewart  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Surgery  here,  will  speak  on  Dr.  William  Stewart  Halsted. 

Officers  of  the  society  for  the  current  year  are  Miss  Helen  Bayne,  Secretary; 
Robert  D.  Rhodes  and  Donald  Cohen,  Joint  Chairmen,  and  both  of  the  class  of  1961. 

Helen  Bayne,  Secretary 


The  Association  then  voted  to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  appreciation  to  the 
Local  Committee  and  the  Program  Committee  for  the  »cellence  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  meeting  a  pleasant  and  successful  one. 
There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


John  B.  Blake,  Secretary 
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an  unpublished  letter  from  G.  K.  LAWRENCE  TO 
C  S.  RAFINESQUE,  OCTOBER  8,  1828  * 

ALEX  BERMAN 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

For  many  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1837,  Dr.  Garret  K.  Lawrence 
occupied  a  respected  position  in  the  Shaker  community  of  New  Lebanon, 
New  York,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  medical  botanist.  Furthermore, 
he  is  generally  credited  with  playing  an  important  part  in  developing 
the  large-scale  cultivation  and  trade  in  Shaker  plant  medicinals  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.^  Nevertheless,  despite  Lawrence’s 
prominence  in  New  Lebanon  circles,  very  little  is  known  about  his  life. 
For  example,  nothing  is  known  about  his  medical  training,  conversion  to 
Shakerism,  or  even  the  date  of  his  birth. 

No  such  problem  exists  in  the  case  of  Constantine  Samuel  Rafinesque 
(1783-1840),  the  gifted  and  erratic  naturalist.  Here  the  investigator  has 
at  his  disposal  not  only  Rafinesque’s  autobiography  and  numerous  publi¬ 
cations,  but  also  considerable  material  dealing  with  the  scientist’s  life 
and  work. 

Rafinesque’s  acquaintance  with  Lawrence  dated  from  the  summer  of 
1827  when  he  first  met  the  Shaker  physician  in  New  Lebanon.*  Describ¬ 
ing  a  second  meeting  with  Lawrence  in  1831,  Rafinesque  wrote:  “  I  staid 
three  days  with  the  Shakers  and  botanized  with  Laurence  over  the  mts. 
and  near  their  Lakes;  going  afterwards  by  stage  to  Troy  and  Albany.”  * 

Two  principal  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  Lawrence’s  letter  to  Rafinesque. 
First,  in  response  to  an  earlier  request  for  information  from  Rafinesque, 
Lawrence  describes  his  experience  with  eleven  plant  medicinals  used  by 

*  This  four-page  letter  is  now  among  the  Rafinesque  papers  deposited  by  the  Academjr 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.. 
Permission  to  reproduce  G.  K.  Lawrence’s  letter  has  been  kindly  granted  me  biy  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

‘Edward  D.  Andrews;  Community  Industries  of  the  Shakers,  New  York  State 
Museum  Handbodc,  IS.  Albany,  1933,  pp.  88,  95,  110;  Anon.:  “New  Lebanon:  Its 
Physic  Gardens,  and  their  Products.”  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1852,  24  :  88-91;  History  of 
Columbia  County,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  1878,  p.  308. 

*C  S.  Rafinesque:  A  Life  of  Travels.  Philadelphia,  1836,  p.  85. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  93-94. 
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the  Shakers.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  letter,  Rahnesque  is  billed  for 
33  pounds  of  plant  drugs  of  which  30  pounds  had  been  pulverized  by  the 
Shakers  and  for  which  Rahnesque  was  charged  an  extra  fee  of  $5.40. 

A  great  deal  of  the  information  given  by  Lawrence  on  the  therapeutic 
indications  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  incorporated  in  the 
second  volume  of  Rahnesque’s  Medical  Flora  (Philadelphia,  1830).  In 
some  instances,  this  was  almost  verbatim.  For  the  most  i)art,  Rahnesque 
scrupulously  acknowledged  the  therapeutic  data  in  the  letter,  giving  due 
credit  to  Lawrence,  the  Shakers,  or  both.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Flora  (Philadelphia,  1828), 
Rafinesque  lists  Lawrence  in  his  “  Critical  Table  of  the  Principal  Authors 
and  Works  Consulted,”  citing  a  work  by  Lawrence  entitled  Catalogue  o] 
Medical  Plants,  Cultivated  at  the  Medical  Garden  of  New  Lebanon, 
New  York.* 

One  would  naturally  like  to  know  for  what  purpose  Rafinesque  bought 
the  powdered  plant  medicinals  from  the  Shakers.  A  fairly  safe  assumption 
is  that  Rafinesque  was  employing  these  drugs  in  his  practice  as  a 
,  ”  Pulmist.”  *  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1827,  Rafinesque,  using  the  pseudo- 
“  Medicus,”  had  begun  to  advertise  the  sale  of  medication  for 
ccf*#umption.*  In  his  brochure  entitled  The  Pulmist  or  the  Art  to  Cure 
and  fi^Prevent  the  Consumption  (Philadelphia,  1829),  Rafinesque  wrote 
as  follo^' : 

'> 

Chemical  ^A-nufacture  of  the  Pulmel,  and  other  Medicaments  for  the  Consump¬ 
tion.  Professo^'^afinesque,  Discoverer  and  Proprietor  of  tlie  Pulmel,  has  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  man&i^cture  in  Philadelphia,  on  a  scale  comniensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  public,  in  whiov^he  warrants  to  make  and  sell  none  but  genuine  and  efficient 
articles,  calculated  for  various  forms  of  Consumption,  and  made  into  fragrant 
or  palatable  preparations,'^.^  as  to  please  instead  of  disgusting  patients. 

Besides  the  various  prep&jations  of  Pulmel,  some  very  useful  auxiliaries  or 
medicaments  for  the  Consttmpt^  will  also  be  prepared,  that  are  either  new  or 
little  known,  or  not  yet  introduc^JL^  in  America.^ 

The  formula  for  Pulmel  was  ncv.*r  revealed  by  Rafinesque.  Some  of  the 
drugs  purchased  from  Lawrence  ma^.well  have  been  used  in  preparations 

*C.  S.  Rafinesque:  Medical  Flora.  PhiladeIpV>ia :  Atkinson  and  Alexander,  Vol.  1, 

1828,  p.  20. 

•C  S.  Rafinesque:  The  Pulmist  or  the  Art  to  Curi^aud  to  Prevent  the  Consumption. 
Philadelphia:  C.  Alexander,  1829.  '*■ 

*  Mabel  Qare  Weaks:  "Medical  consultation  on  the^se  of  Daniel  Vanslyke.  By 
C.  S.  Rafinesque,  Pulmist  &c.  Philadelphia,  10th  Septr.  1830:”  Edited  by  Mabel  Clare 
Weaks,  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1945,  IS:  425-437. 

»  P.  63. 
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which  Rafinesque  called  “  Auxiliaries  to  the  Pulmei,”  such  as  Compound 
Syrup  of  Lycopus,  Compound  Syrup  of  Scrophularia,  Pectoral  Syrups 
of  Lanthois  Nos.  1  and  2,  etc.* 

The  quantity  of  drugs  bought  from  Lawrence  by  Rahnesque  for  the 
five-month  period  (May  7-C)ctober  8,  1828)  was  quite  small.  This, 
together  with  other  statements  in  Raiinesque’s  writings  would  indicate 
that  his  whole  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  venture  was  on  a  very 
modest  scale.  To  Lawrence,  the  transaction  was  far  from  a  profitable  one, 
not  only  because  of  the  large  expense  incurred  in  powdering  the  drugs,  as 
he  states  in  the  letter  but  also  because  of  the  interesting  barter  feature  of 
the  sale. 

We  can  only  conjecture  how  Lawrence  used  the  eighteen  copies  of 
the  Medical  Flora  (the  first  volume  only)  which  went  to  pay  for  most  of 
Rafinesque’s  debt.  Perhaps  these  books  were  distributed  among  other 
Shaker  communities.  Six  Shaker  herb  and  medicinal  catalogues  pub¬ 
lished  at  various  periods  from  1830  to  1860  were  examined  by  this  writer, 
to  determine  whether  Rafinesque’s  plant  nomenclature  was  employed  by 
the  Shakers.  Only  one  catalogue  listed  botanical  names  “  from  Eaton’s 
Manual  of  Botany,  Griffith’s  Medical  Botany,  and  Raffinesque’s  Medical 
Flora.”  Two  other  catalogues  used  Eaton’s  nomenclature  and  the 
remaining  three  that  of  Asa  Gray.^^ 


*Ibid.,  pp.  64-65. 

*  Annual  Wholesale  Catalogue,  of  Herbs,  Medical  Plants;  also  Extracts,  Essential 
Oils,  Double  Distilled  and  Fragrant  Waters.  Prepared,  and  for  Sale  by  the  United 
Society  of  Shakers,  at  Union  Village,  near  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Printed  by  G.  H.  Vandever. 
1850.  12  p.  [In  the  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.] 

Catalogue  of  Medicinal  Plants  and  Vegetable  Medicines  Prepared  in  the  United 
Society,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  Printed  by  Packard  and  van  Benthuysen.  Albany,  1830.  8  p. 
[In  the  possession  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.]  Catalogue  of  Shaker 
Herbs,  Roots  and  Medicinal  Plants  .  •  .  Raised,  Manufactured  and  Put  Up  by  the 
Shakers  of  New  Lebanon  .  .  .  New  York,  1848.  10  p.  [In  the  possession  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.] 

“  Catalogue  of  Medicinal  Plants,  Barks,  Roots,  Seeds,  and  Flowers  . .  .  raised,  prepared 
by  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Enfield,  Conn.  Hartford,  1854.  24  p.  [In  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.]  Catalogue  of  Medicinal  Plants,  .  .  . 
raised,  prepared  ...  by  the  United  Society  of  Shakers,  Watervliet  (near  Albany). 
New  York,  n.  d.,  n.  p.  24  p.  [In  the  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society.]  Catalogue  of  Herbs,  Roots  .  .  .  prepared  m  the  United  Society,  Harvard, 
Massachusetts.  Boston,  1860.  16  p.  [In  the  possession  of  the  Wisconsin  State  His¬ 
torical  Society.] 
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TEXT  OF  LETTER 

New  Lebanon  Oct  8th  1828 

Worthy  Friend, 

I  will  in  the  first  place  state  our  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  plants 
you  wrote  about  in  May  last. 


1  Pterospora. 

This  we  consider  as  a  deobstruent  &  emenagogfue.  It  is  also  used  by  many 
practitioners  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  febrifuge,  in  the  low  stages  of 
fever,  and  in  many  cases  with  apparent  advantage.  It  does  not  debilitate  like 
antimonials,  acts  as  a  sudorific  &  anodyne.  The  Pterospora  we  often  give 
in  the  form  of  syrup  in  coughs  &  diseases  of  the  breast  with  excellen[tj 
effects. 

2  Chelone  glabra. 

A  tonic  bitter  and  cathartic,  cleanses  the  system  of  superabundant  bile,  &  the 
skin  of  yellowness  in  jaundice  and  liver  diseases,  when  taken  in  doses  of  a 
drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  three  times  a  day.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
plant  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  eruptive  diseases. 

3  Viburnum  dentatum. 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this  shrub,  taken  daily  &  freely  has  proved  very 
serviceable  in  removing  cancerous  affections  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  which 
we  have  given  it.  The  natives  keep  this  as  a  great  secret;  it  is  ten  or  twelve 
rears  since  we  first  obtained  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  we  place  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  it  than  in  any  other  medicine  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as 
a  preventative  &  a  remedy  in  recent  cases  of  cancerous  ulcers. 

4  Scrophularia. 

We  have  tried  this  in  combination  with  the  Cistus  Canadensis  and  other 
tonics,  in  a  few  cases  of  Scrofula.  The  patients  are  permanently  cured,  but 
a  restrictive  diet  was  enjoined,  &  the  Scrofularia  lanceolata  used  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  by  means  of  the  Medicated  Vapour  bath  was  often  inhaled  during 
the  cure. 

5  Senicio  [Senecio]  aureus. 

Aromatic  &  deobstruent.  The  blossoms  in  wine  are  emenagogue  in  debilitated 
cases.  The  Indians  call  it  Female  flower.  We  combine  it  with  Pterospora  and 
Populus  Balsamifera  in  diseases  of  the  breast ;  such  as  old  chronic  pains  and 
lingering  coughs  with  debility  unattended  with  hectic. 


Fig.  1.  Page  1  of  G.  K.  Lawrence's  letter  to  C.  S.  Rafinesque. 
(Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  .Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  .American  Philosophical  Society.) 


;  ■  ✓  __j.  ^  y.  1,  . 
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6  Verbena  hastata. 

Emetic  and  tonic.  A  good  substitute  for  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum  but  weaker. 

7  Trillium  or  Bethroot. 

A  mild  astringent,  useful  in  cases  of  profluvia  where  astringents  are  indi¬ 
cated.  Inferior  to  G[e]ranium  Maculatum  or  Erigeron  canadensis,  in  powers 
of  astringency,  but  less  heating.  A  mixture  of  this  with  Sanguinaria  is  a  good 
application  to  indolent  ulcers. 

8  Hepatica  Triloba. 

Subtonic  demulcent  &  deobstruent.  By  deobstruent  I  mean  that  kind  of  action 
or  quality  in  medicines,  which,  without  any  sensible  increase  of  any  of  the 
evacuations  induces  a  healthy  action  in  the  various  secreting  vessels.  The 
deobstruent  powers  of  Liverwort  are  not  strong;  but  they  seem  to  be  just  of 
the  strength  wanted  in  many  cases  of  diseased  lungs,  to  induce  healthy  action 
in  the  various  tissues  of  this  delicately  formed  organ.  A  decoction  should 
first  be  taken  and  after  a  few  days  a  concentrated  Syrup.  Many  casej,  some 
of  them  apparently  confirmed  phthisis  have  been  removed  by  this  simple 
medicine;  and  health  permanently  restored.  These  were  within  the  pale  of 
my  own  observation. 

9  Liatris  Spicata. 

The  root  we  think  is  the  most  useful  &  powerful  diuretic  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  has  a  terebinthinate  resin,  in  which  its  medicinal  qualities 
reside.  It  yields  no  oil  in  distillation,  but  imparts  a  portion  of  its  qualities  to 
a  watery  decoction,  and  wholly  to  a  alcoholic  tincture.  It  contains  no  dele¬ 
terious  or  unsafe  property,  &  can  be  taken  ad  libatum.  [libitum] 

10  Uvularia  Perfoliata. 

In  medicinal  qualities  allied  to  Cypripedium,  but  superior.  It  contains  a 
delicate  mucilage,  &  acrid  quality  when  green.  The  root  is  the  officinal  part ; 
this  when  chewed  and  the  saliva  swallowed,  will  remove  a  common  sore 
throat  in  a  few  hours,  in  many  cases. 

11  Aster  Novae-anglicea. 

A  good  counter  poison,  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  Rhus.  A  decoction  taken 
internally,  &  a  strong  decoction  externally  removes  many  eruptive  diseases. 
The  Aster  cordafolia  or  broad  leaved  Star  flower  is  an  excellent  nervine  and 

aromatic  in  many  cases  preferable  to  Valerian - 

I  have  got  the  chief  part  of  the  things  you  ordered,  powdered;  but  the 
trouble  and  waste  on  such  small  portions  have  been  very  g;reat.  In  many  of 
the  plants  the  waste  has  been  one  half  besides  the  trouble  &  extra  expense. 
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We  shall  not  cover  our  loss  to  charge  you  18  cents  on  the  pound  Extra.  We 
cannot  ask  less  and  do  ourselves  justice. 

Our  accounts  will  now  stand  thus 


1828  C.  S.  Rafinesque  Dr.  $ 

May  7th  To  1  Id^*  Crawley  root . 2.00 

Oct  8th  To  4  Id  Lycopus  . 2 

4  “  Scrofularia  . 2 

1  “  Senicio  aureus  . 075 

8  “  Prunus  Virg  . 2 

2  “  Gaultheria  Pro  . 076 

2  “  Myrica  . 1 

2  “  Erigeron . 150 

2  “  Geum  Rivale  . 1 

2  “  Sanguinaria  . 1.50 

1  “  Viburnum . 0.50 

2  “  Collinsonia  . 0.50 

2  “  Verben  [a]  hastata . 0.50 

For  Pulverizing  30  lbs . 5.40 


$20.41 


1828  C.  S.  Rafinesque  Cr. 

May  15th  By  6  Medical  Floras . 7.50 


$12.91  due 

If  you  will  place  the  Medical  Floras  I  have  taken  at  1  dollar  each  I  will 
now  take  12  more  which  will  only  leave  me  a  ballance  of  $2.41  cents.  This 
arrangement  I  conclude  will  suit  you  better  than  to  pay  cash. 

I  enclose  a  few  roots  of  Uvularia  Per — ^that  you  may  try  them. 


I  remain  as  ever  your  sincere  friend 
G.  K.  Lawrence. 

N.  B.  We  have  never  made  the  Ext  of  Beef ;  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  us 
at  present. 


^'Lawrence’s  abbreviation  for  pound. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Flora  published 
in  1830,  show  that  much  of  the  information  on  therapeutics  in  the  Lawrence  letter 
was  used  by  Rafinesque. 

1.  Pterospora  andromedea 

.  .  It  is  employed  by  the  Indians,  the  herbalists,  and  the  Shakers  of  New 
Lebanon,  as  a  valuable  vermifuge,^*  sudorific,  anodyne,  deobstruent  and  [e]mena- 
gogue  ...  It  is  chiefly  good  in  all  low  stages  of  fevers.  Employed  also  in  coughs, 
pains  in  the  breast,  and  other  diseases  of  the  breast,  made  into  a  syrup  .  .  .”  [p.  69] 

2.  Chelone  glabra 

“I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  these  active  plants  [of  the  genus  Chelone]  into 
Materia  Medica.  They  have  been  omitted  by  all  our  writers,  even  Schoepf.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  New  Lebanon,  for  the  first  knowledge  of  their 
properties,  and  he  to  the  Indians  and  Shakers  ...  it  purges  the  bile  and  cleans 
the  system  of  morbid  or  superfluous  bile,  removing  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  in 
jaundice  and  liver  diseases.  The  dose  is  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves  three 
times  daily  .  .  .  The  Indians  use  a  strong  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  in  eruptive 
diseases  .  .  .”  [pp.  118-119] 

3.  Viburnum,  L. 

“. .  .  Bark  used  by  the  Indians  and  Shakers  .  .  .  Used  in  decoction  daily  and  freely 
to  prevent  and  remove  cancerous  affections  .  .  .”  [p.  274] 

4.  Scrophularia,  L. 

“. .  .  often  united  to  Cistus  and  tonics.”  [Does  not  mention  Lawrence  or  Shakers.] 

[p.  262] 

5.  Senecio,  L. 

[Does  not  mention  Lawrence  or  Shakers.]  [p.  262] 

6.  Verbena,  L. 

“.  .  .  emetic  .  .  .  tonic,  a  good  substitute  to  Eupatorium,  but  much  weaker  .  .  .” 
[Does  not  mention  Lawrence  or  Shskers.]  [p.  274] 

7.  Trillium  latijolium 

“  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  this  fine  genus  into  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been 
neglected  by  all  our  writers,  although  well  known  to  our  herbalists  ...  A  popular 
remedy  in  the  Northern  States,  and  used  also  by  the  Shakers  .  .  .  They  are  all 
astringent  .  .  .  They  are  employed  internally  in  .  .  .  profluvia  .  .  .  Externally,  they 
are  very  beneficial  in  .  .  .  indolent  and  putrid  ulcers  ...  Or  still  better  united  with 
Sanguinaria.  As  an  astringent,  they  are  milder  or  weaker  than  Geranium  and 
Erigeron,  but  not  so  heating.”  [pp.  102-103] 


**This  term  was  probably  used  mistakenly  for  “febrifuge.”  Cf.  Lawrence’s  text. 
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8.  Hepatica 

“  Dr.  Lawrence  has  seen  some  good  effects  from  them.”  [No  specific  use  of 
information  from  Lawrence’s  letter.]  [p.  227] 

9.  Liatris,  auct. 

“  Most  powerful  diuretics,  acting  mildly,  may  be  used  ad  libitmn.”  [p.  237] 

10.  Uxndaria,  L. 

“  Root  subacrid  when  fresh,  with  a  fine  mucilage.  Eq.  to  Cypripedium  as  a  nervine, 
but  much  less  eflBcient.^*  When  chewed  and  the  saliva  swallowed,  it  cures  sore 
throat.”  [p.  272] 

11.  Aster,  L. 

“  A  fine  prolific  genus,  we  have  nearly  100  species.  Never  before  introduced  in 
Materia  Medica.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  New  Lebanon,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  indications.  The  A.  novanglia  is  employed  in  decoction  internally,  with  a 
strong  decoction  externally,  in  many  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin:  it  removes 
also  the  poisonous  state  of  the  skin  caused  by  Rhus  or  Shumac.  The  A.  cordifolius 
is  an  excellent  aromatic  nervine,  in  many  cases  preferable  to  Valerian.”  [p.  198] 


“  Lawrence  considered  Uvularia  “  superior  ”  in  medicinal  qualities  to  Cypripedium.  It 
is  most  likely  that  Rafinesque  mistook  “superior”  for  "inferior”  in  Lawrence’s  Letter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORTS 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  SINGER  (1876-1960) 

D.  Litt.,  M.  D.,  Hon.  D.  Sc.  Oxford,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Lond. 

Charles  Joseph  Singer,  the  most  distinguished  and  erudite  of  British  medical 
and  scientific  historians,  died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  on  10  June,  1960,  in  his 
eighty  fourth  year.  During  his  long  life  he  had  delved  widely  and  deeply  into 
the  past  history  of  medicine  and  science  and  had  written  many  widely  read  and 
deservedly  popular  books  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  valuable  records  of 
research.  As  Sir  Arthur  MacNalty  truly  said  of  him: 

he  has  founded  a  School  of  historical  research  in  Medicine  and  Science, 
illuminated  it  with  thought  and  wisdom,  and  given  forth  its  teaching  with 
eloquence  and  literary  distinction. 

Charles  Singer  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Simeon  Singer  and  his  wife  Charlotte 
Pyke  and  was  born  on  2  November,  1876.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  Hebrew 
scholar  still  remembered  for  his  standard  English  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
liturgy.  Up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  for  the  first  few  years  working  under  the  headship  of  the  inspiring  Edwin 
Abbott.  In  1893  he  entered  University  College,  London,  where  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  but  gave  special  attention  to  botany  and  zoology,  gaining  a 
scholarship  to  Madgalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1896.  After  taking  his  B.  A.  he 
gained  an  entrance  science  scholarship  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Medical  School, 
Paddington,  where  he  began  his  medical  course  on  2  October,  1899.  During  the 
course  he  gained  prizes  in  physiology  and  histology,  and  he  qualified  by  the  Con¬ 
joint  Qualification  (M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  R.  C.  P.)  in  1903.  Almost  immediately  he  ac¬ 
companied  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  where  he  made  interesting  biological  and 
medical  observations.  On  his  return  he  became  house-physician  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff 
(in  1905),  then  spent  a  resident  year  at  Sussex  Cotmty  Hospital,  Brighton, 
retaming  to  St.  Mary’s  as  resident  anaesthetist  in  1907.  He  next  took  a  post  at 
the  Government  General  Hospital,  Singapore  and,  bent  upon  the  career  of  a 
physician,  on  his  return  to  England  became  medical  registrar  to  the  Cancer  (now 
the  Royal  Marsden)  Hospital,  Fulham  Road,  and  was  elected  Physician  to  the 
Dreadnought  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich  (1909).  Though  he  already  had  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  medicine,  he  was  intending  to  become  a  consulting  physi¬ 
cian  and  undertook  a  project  of  research  on  the  gastric  secretion.  In  1910  he 
married  Dorothea  Waley  Cohen  who  was  herself  greatly  interested  in  bibliograpical 
and  historical  research,  and  Singer  from  that  time  began  to  take  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  history  of  medicine,  so  that  when  in  1914  Prof.  Osier  offered  him 
a  pathological  post  at  Oxford  which  would  give  him  time  and  opportunity  to  carry 
out  historical  research,  he  gave  up  his  idea  of  consulting  practice  and  accepted 
the  offer. 
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Then  came  the  First  World  War  during  the  whole  of  which  Singer  served  with 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  but  in  his 
spare  time  he  was  able  to  do  some  research  work.  The  Historical  Section  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  had  been  founded  just  before  the  War,  and  Singer  acted 
as  its  honorary  secretary  from  1916-1919  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Section 
from  1920  until  1922. 

After  the  termination  of  the  War  Singer  for  a  time  lectured  on  biology  at 
Oxford,  but  in  1920  he  received  an  invitation  to  lecture  on  the  history  of  medicine 
at  University  College,  a  post  which  he  accepted,  though  he  left  Oxford  with  some 
reluctance.  Some  of  his  historical  researches  (notably  that  on  Sl  Hildegard  of 
Bingen)  were  submitted  to  the  Oxford  authorities  in  1922  and  gained  him  the 
coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

For  over  twenty  years  Singer  lectured  at  University  College,  and  in  1930  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  history  of  medicine.  He  fotmd  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  with  his  colleagues  most  stimulating,  and  his  literary  output  through 
this  period  was  very  great  and  valuable.  In  1934,  while  still  retaining  his  profes¬ 
soriate,  he  made  a  home  at  Kilmarth,  near  Par  in  Cornwall  where,  in  rustic  sur¬ 
roundings  but  in  the  midst  of  his  remarkable  collection  of  books,  he  continued  his 
historical  researches  and  writings,  always  encouraged  and  assisted  by  his  devoted 
wife.  He  was  a  Noguchi  Lecturer  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1931,  and 
again  in  1932,  he  acted  as  Visiting  Professor  in  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  where  he  was  made  most  welcome  and  gave  much-appreciated  lectures. 

Singer’s  distinction  led  to  his  being  elected  President  of  the  Third  International 
Congress  of  the  History  of  Medicine  held  in  London  in  1922,  and  of  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science  and  Technology  in  1931.  From 
1946-48  he  was  President  of  the  British  Society  for  the  History  of  Science,  and 
from  1947-49  President  of  the  International  Society  for  the  History  of  Science. 
He  was  awarded  the  Osier  Medal  at  Oxford  in  1956,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
jointly  awarded  the  Sarton  Medal  of  the  International  Society  for  the  History  of 
Science  in  the  same  year.  In  1950  he  was  much  gratified  by  being  made  an  Honor¬ 
ary  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Singer’s  writings  were  numerous  and  authoritative  and  continued  to  flow  steadily 
from  his  hand  for  fifty  years.  He  wrote  easily  and  fluently,  but  all  that  he  wrote 
was  well-considered  and  thought-provoking.  He  translated  and  annotated  some 
of  the  old  medical  writers — Galen  Oh  Anatomical  Procedures,  Vesalius  On  the 
Brain,  the  De  Abditis  Nonnullis  of  Benivieni  and  the  Anathomia  of  Mondino.  He 
delved  into  the  origin  of  British  medicine  and  gave  considerable  attention  to  the 
development  of  herbals.  He  threw  much  light  on  those  few  writers  who  kept 
burning  the  feeble  lamp  of  medical  lore  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Incidentally,  he  was 
an  assiduous  reviewer  who  used  the  contents  of  the  book  he  reviewed  to  inform 
and  instruct  the  reader. 

Perhaps  more  than  all.  Singer  had  the  great  gift  of  being  able  to  absorb  an 
enormous  number  of  seemingly  confused  historical  facts  and  of  recasting  them 
into  a  lucid  and  attractive  narrative.  The  Fitzpatrick  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were  published  under  the  title  The  Evolution  of 
Anatomy  in  1925.  This  book  went  out  of  print  but  was  re-issued  in  revised  form 
in  1956  under  the  title  A  Short  History  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  from  the 
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Greeks  to  Harvey,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Singer  had  resolved  to  extend  the 
history  to  modern  times  with  the  aid  of  a  colleague.  In  1928  he  published  his 
popular  and  concise  History  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  same  year  came  out  his 
Essays  on  the  Scientific  Twilight.  In  1931  there  followed  A  Short  History  of 
Biology  and  in  1941  his  stimulating  Short  History  of  Science;  this  latter  work  was 
enlarged  and  re-published  in  1959  under  the  new  title  A  Short  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas  to  1900. 

With  the  collaboration  of  Professor  E.  J.  Holmyard,  Singer  edited  A  History  of 
Technology  in  five  volumes  (1954-1958).  In  1945  he  wrote  a  well  illustrated  and 
sumptuously  produced  work  on  The  Earliest  Chemical  Industry  dealing  with  the 
preparation  of  alum  from  the  earliest  times.  He  thought  and  wrote  a  good  deal  on 
problems  of  religion  and  philosophy  and  contributed  the  article  on  “  Science  and 
Judaism”  to  Finkelstein’s  The  Jews,  Their  History,  Culture  and  Religion;  he  also 
wrote  two  books  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  liberal 
in  his  ideas  and  tolerant  of  the  opinion  of  others. 

Singer  had  many  friends  and  admirers,  and  in  1953  ninety  of  them  contributed 
articles  to  a  ”  Festschrift,”  the  two  volumed  Science  Medicine  and  History,  which 
was  edited  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ashworth  Underwood  and  presented  at  an  informal 
luncheon-party  to  the  distinguished  man  they  ail  admired. 

Charles  Singer  was  of  medium  height  and  sturdily  built.  I  knew  him  first  as  a 
student,  for  we  were  both  residents  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1905,  and  also  in  1907.  He 
was  a  merry  fellow  who  could  take  a  joke  against  himself,  and  he  read  piles  of 
books.  Then  we  lost  touch,  but  I  saw  and  communicated  with  him  a  good  deal 
the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  During  the  Second  World  War,  when  I  visited 
him  in  Cornwall,  he  was  conducting  classes  in  practical  biology  in  his  own  house, 
dissecting  the  frog  etc.,  so  as  to  help  students  at  a  time  when  they  were  widely 
scattered  owing  to  the  bombing.  He  had  a  wonderful  library,  but  the  books  not  only 
filled  the  bookcases  but  were  all  over  the  place,  even  on  the  stairs ! 

To  the  end  he  retained  his  freshness  of  outlook,  his  eager  desire  to  learn,  and 
he  was  always  ready  either  to  give  of  his  store  of  learning  or  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  from  others.  He  was  good-natured  and  kindly  with  a  fine  sense  of  humour  and 
a  yorthful  ingenuousness.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  his  cheerful  counten¬ 
ance  was  almost  like  a  tonic.  Till  over  seventy  his  health  remained  good;  after 
that  he  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  pneumonia  from  which  he  recovered  well,  but 
his  sight  was  impeded  by  double  cataract.  A  few  years  ago  he  cheerfully  underwent 
two  operations  which  gave  him  back  his  sight  and  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
work.  When  I  saw  him  last  year  he  still  had  several  projects  on  hand  and  was 
eager  to  see  them  accomplished ;  his  intellect  was  as  acute  as  ever.  He  lived  a  full, 
a  useful,  and  a  happy  life,  and  his  end  was  peaceful.  His  works  will  stimulate  others 
to  keep  the  lamp  of  learning  burning  brightly. 


Zachary  Cope 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting:  Chicago,  III.,  May  18-20,  1961 

The  Thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History 
of  Medicine  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  18-20,  1961.  Dr.  Ii<a  Veith  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  for  Local  Arrangements. 

Members  who  wish  to  present  papers  are  asked  to  send  an  abstract  of  not  less 
than  500  words  to  the  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  Professor  Charles 
D.  O’Malley  (School  of  Medicine,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  24, 
California). 


International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

Members  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine  who  wish 
to  join  the  International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  are  requested  to 
write  to  its  Secretary-General,  Dr.  F.  A.  Sondervorst,  124,  Avenue  des  Allies, 
Louvain,  Belgium. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 
American  College  of  Surgeons 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons,  Chicago,  has  just  issued  a  Catalogue  of 
the  H.  Winnett  Orr  Historical  Collection  and  Other  Rare  Books  in  the  Library 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  This  beautifully  produced  volume  with  over 
twenty  illustrations  is  preceded  by  two  sketches  of  Dr,  H.  Winnett  Orr:  “The 
Man  ”  by  Sumner  L.  Koch,  and  “  The  Collector  ”  by  L.  Margueriete  Prime  and 
Kathleen  Worst,  the  Librarian-Editor  and  her  Assistant,  respectively.  The  Cata¬ 
logue  contains  2289  items  and  is  provided  with  an  Index,  the  whole  a  handsome 
tribute  to  Dr,  Orr  whose  interests  ranged  over  many  medical  fields  with  concentra¬ 
tion  on  his  own  specialty,  orthopedic  surgery,  and  its  history. 

John  Fulton  Commemoration 

The  Washington  History  of  Science  Qub  will  hold  its  first  meeting,  October  11, 
1960,  8  p.  m.,  at  2101  Constitution  Ave.,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Dr.  John 
Fulton.  The  program  presents  Robert  B.  Livingston  (“  John  Fulton — The  Neuro¬ 
physiologist”),  Morris  C.  Leikind  (“John  Fulton — The  Medical  Historian"), 
and  Stanhope  Bayne- Jones  (“John  Fulton — The  Man”). 

Urdang  Medal 

The  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy  announces  that  the  sixth 
Urdang  Medal  will  be  conferred  upon  Otto  F.  Zekert,  pharmacist-historian  of 
Vienna,  Austria.  In  recommending  Professor  Zekert  as  the  sixth  Urdang  Medalist, 
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the  evaluation  committee  cited  particularly  his  volume  of  biographical  essays, 
“Beruhmte  Apotheker”  (Stuttgart,  1955,  160  pp.)  and  his  full-length  biography 
of  one  of  the  greatest  pharmacists  of  all  time,  titled  “Carl  Wilhelm  Scheele: 
Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke”  (7  parts,  Mittenwald,  1931-1933,  plus  an  index  in 
1935). 

YaU 

The  Sesquicentennial  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Medical  Institution  of 
Yale  College  to  take  place  October  28  and  29,  1960,  schedules  a  historical  session  in 
the  Yale  Medical  Library  October  29,  9 :30  a.  m.,  to  be  presided  over  by  Frederick 
G.  Kilgour.  Speakers  are  to  be:  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  “Medicine  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  and  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  “  The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale 
College  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 

PROGRAMS  OF  MEETINGS 

Benjamin  IVaterhouse  Medical  History  Society 
October  17,  1960:  “The  History  of  the  Nerve,”  Elizabeth  K.  Moyer. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 
September  19,  1960 :  “  William  Osier’s  Religion,”  Palmer  H.  Futcher ;  “  Walter 
S.  Sutton  and  the  Physical  Basis  of  Mendelism,”  Victor  A.  McKusick. 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

October  19,  1960 :  “  The  Illnesses  of  W.  A.  Mozart,”  Stephen  Rothman ;  “  The 
Mind’s  Eye,”  Albert  M.  Potts. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  reached  between  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine,  the  following  changes 
in  subscription  rates  and  reimbursement  will  become  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1961: 

The  regular  subscription  price  shall  be  $7.50  a  year  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
cotmtries  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  $7.75  a  year  in  Canada,  and  $8.00  a  year 
in  other  foreign  countries. 

The  University  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Association  for  subscriptions  sent 
to  all  members  and  constituent  societies  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per  year  for 
each  subscription. 

As  of  the  same  date,  the  price  for  single  numbers  will  be  raised  to  $2.00  per 
number. 
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Douglas  Guthrie.  A  History  of  Medicine.  (Revised  edition  with  supplement) 

Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1958.  xvi  +  463  pp.,  Ill.,  $10.00. 

Dr.  Guthrie’s  History  of  Medicine  first  appeared  in  a  British  edition  in  1945 
and  an  American  reprint  in  1946.  The  present  volume  makes  no  definite  claim 
to  being  a  revised  edition,  since  the  title-page  merely  says  “  A  History  of  Medicine 
With  Supplement"  and  bears  the  copyright  date  of  1946.  The  prefatory  material 
gives  a  different  impression ;  it  starts  with  the  old  preface,  which  is  dated  1945  and 
is  followed  by  a  “  Preface  to  Revised  Edition,  1958.”  The  latter  is  a  statement  130 
words  long  in  which  the  author  tells  us  that  this  new  edition  “  contains  much  new 
material  and  many  annotations.  Most  of  those  amendments  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  text,  but  some  of  the  more  lengthy  notes  have  been  collected  at  the  end 
of  the  book  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement  .  . 

The  list  of  chapter  headings  is  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  version  but  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  subheads,  a  useful  old-fashioned  device.  The  list  of 
plates,  the  pagination,  and  the  index  are  unchanged.  The  text  is  identical  word 
for  word  and  page  for  page  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  ampli¬ 
fication  of  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  61  and  a  modest 
number  of  minor  corrections.  Some  of  the  old  misprints  have  been  retained,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  continues  his  apocopated  existence  as  “  O.  Temki  ”  on 
page  19,  n.  5.  The  footnotes  and  also  the  reading  lists  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters 
are  largely  unchanged,  except  that  a  few  good  additions  have  been  made,  such 
as  the  mention  of  Edelstein’s  book  on  the  Hippocratic  oath  on  page  53  and  Long’s 
History  of  Pathology  on  page  214.  The  fourth  edition  of  Garrison’s  History  of 
Medicine  is  mentioned  in  the  text  at  page  404,  but  numerous  footnote  references 
to  this  book  all  refer  to  the  third  edition.  The  important  second  edition  of  the 
Garrison-Morton  bibliography  (1954)  is  not  mentioned.  Boule’s  Fossil  Men 
(1923)  is  cited,  but  not  the  more  up-to-date  version  by  Boule  and  Vallois  (1957). 
Failure  to  revise  the  earlier  text  conscientiously  has  resulted  in  such  statements  as 
“America  has  two  publications  [on  the  history  of  medicine],  Annals  of  Medical 
History  (Philadelphia,  since  1918)  and  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  .  .  .’’ 

The  principal  additions  are  found  in  the  Supplement  (pp.  451-463),  which 
contains  26  notes,  from  a  paragraph  to  a  page  in  length,  on  such  subjects  as 
Peruvian  mummies,  the  plague  of  Justinian,  early  transfusion,  and  on  a  variety 
of  single  figures  such  as  Kernel,  Gimbemat,  Purkinje,  and  Adolf  Meyer.  Several 
of  these  supplementary  comments  repair  omissions  in  the  earlier  version,  others 
contain  reference  to  recent  writings. 

This  being  said,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  book?  It  should  be  recognized 
that  Guthrie’s  history  fills  the  need  for  a  one-volume  survey  of  the  field.  It  is  a 
book  for  beginners,  not  a  treatise  for  deep  thinkers.  It  is  the  author’s  object  to 
produce  a  continuous  narrative  and  avoid  a  cluttered  encyclopedic  compilation 
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He  achieves  these  purposes  very  well.  This  is  done  by  concise  clear  writing  and 
by  the  selection  of  interesting  details.  The  illustrations  are  also  worthy  of  notice, 
since  they  are  distinctly  more  interesting  than  the  routine  gallery  found  in 
familiar  treatises. 

A  few  limitations  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  virtual  absence  of  any 
individual  interpretation  of  men  and  processes.  Consequently  the  reader  will  look 
in  vain  for  any  new  insights;  and  probably  these  were  deemed  to  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  audience  which  the  author  envisioned  when  he  wrote  the  book.  Simi¬ 
larly  there  is  little  attention  to  social  and  philosophical  currents.  Second,  the 
author  holds  the  opinion,  which  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  other  historiographers, 
that  history  deals  only  with  the  past.  Consequently  the  main  body  of  the  narrative 
stops  with  Sir  William  Osier.  This  accounts  for  his  comment  about  such  medical 
specialties  as  endocrinology,  chemotherapy,  hematology,  and  allergy,  of  which  he 
says  that  “  the  results  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  history,  and  therefore  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.”  In  similar  vein  he  writes  of  the 
British  National  Health  Service  Act  that  “  this  development  is  still  in  progress  and 
need  not  be  considered  here,  although  it  will  become  history  one  day.” 

The  reviewer  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  book  is  a  readable  attractive 
product,  which  is  likly  to  lead  at  least  a  few  persons  to  deeper  study,  and  that  it 
fulfills  the  limited  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Saul  Jakcho 


Bentley  Glass,  et  al.  (editors).  Forerunners  of  Darwin:  1745-1859.  Baltimore: 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1959,  viii  -h  471  pp.  Ill.  $6.50. 

This  stimulating  and  informative  collection  of  essays,  familiar  and  new,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  evolutionary  thought  before  Darwin 
and  to  the  general  history  of  ideas.  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  directly  and  indirectly, 
is  the  prime  mover  of  the  collection,  for  he  has  revised  and  expanded  five  journal 
articles  originally  published  early  in  his  career  and  has  contributed  an  entirely 
new  concluding  essay.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  History  of  Ideas  Qub  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  which  sponsored  the  original  presentation  of  many  of  the  other 
papers  as  well  as  the  publication  of  the  whole  volume. 

The  specific  topics  of  the  collection  are  best  indicated  by  a  list  of  the  fifteen 
titles  and  seven  authors.  The  section  on  introductory  background  presents  Francis 
C.  Haber’s  “  Fossils  and  early  cosmology,”  and  Bentley  Glass’  “  The  germination 
of  the  idea  of  biological  species.” 

The  eighteenth  century  section  includes  Glass’  “  Maupertuis,  pioneer  of  genetics 
and  evolution,”  Lovejoy’s  “  Buff  on  and  the  problem  of  species,”  Lester  G.  Crocker’s 
“  Diderot  and  eighteenth  century  French  transformism,”  Glass’  “  Heredity  and 
variation  in  the  eighteenth  century  concept  of  the  species,”  Lovejoy’s  essays  on 
“  Kant  and  evolution,”  and  on  “  Herder :  Progressionism  without  transformism,” 
and  Haber’s  ”  Fossils  and  the  idea  of  a  process  of  time  in  natural  history.” 

The  nineteenth  century  section  includes  Charles  Coulston  Gillispie’s  “  Lamarck 
and  Darwin  in  the  history  of  science,”  Jane  Oppenheimer’s  ”  An  embryological 
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enigma  in  the  Origin  of  Species,"  Owsei  Temkin’s  “  The  idea  of  descent  in  post¬ 
romantic  German  biology:  1848-1858,”  and  ends  with  three  essays  by  Lovejoy, 
“The  argument  for  organic  evolution  before  the  Origin  of  Species,  1830-1858,” 

“  Schopenhauer  as  an  evolutionist,”  and  “  Recent  criticism  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  recapitulation:  Its  grounds  and  its  initiator.” 

There  is  not  space  to  cover  completely  such  a  variety  of  competent  essays,  and  I 
shall  concentrate  largely  on  the  nineteenth  century  section.  The  collection  and 
revision  of  Lovejoy 's  seminal  essays  is  particularly  welcome  and  appropriate  in 
this  period  of  Darwin  centennials.  Readers  imfamiliar  with  Lovejoy’s  work  on 
Buffon  will  find  here  evidence  regarding  the  limits  to  Buffon’s  views  on  the 
possibility  of  transmutation.  Lovejoy  concludes  that  in  regard  to  evolution  Buffon 
“  must  be  regarded  as  having  done  more  than  almost  any  man  of  his  time  to  counter¬ 
act  the  tendency  which  he  also,  perhaps,  did  more  than  any  other  to  promote.” 
(p.  113).  In  his  discussion  of  the  argument  for  evolution  before  the  Origin,  Love¬ 
joy  is  a  skillful  advocate  of  Robert  Chambers’  merits;  considering  his  Vestiges 
of  Creation  (1844)  and  his  supplementary  Explanations  (1846)  together,  he  praises 
both  the  adequacy  of  his  general  reasoning  for  evolution  and  his  selection  of 
significant  factual  evidence. 

Bentley  Glass  has  demonstrated  so  effectively  the  interest  and  significance  of 
Maupertuis’  ideas  on  genetics  and  evolution,  that  the  republication  of  his  articles 
in  revised  form  is  most  welcome. 

Charles  Gillispie  argues  brilliantly  that  “  Lamarck’s  philosophy,  therefore,  is  no 
anticipation  of  Darwin,  but  a  medley  of  dying  echoes:  a  striving  toward  perfection; 
an  organic  principle  of  order  over  against  brute  nature;  .  .  .”  (p.  276).  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  “  In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  hiatus  that  one  feels  in  Professor  Lovejoy’s 
work  between  the  temporalizing  of  the  chain  of  being  and  the  foundation  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  inevitable.  The  latter  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  former.”  (p.  290)  But — 
“  Rightly  understood  .  .  .  the  question  does  come  back  to  the  starting  point  of 
Professor  Lovejoy’s  treatment:  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  turned  the 
problem  of  becoming  into  a  problem  of  being  and  permitted  the  eventual  mathe- 
maticization  of  that  vast  area  of  nature  which  until  Darwin  had  been  protected 
from  logos  in  the  wrappings  of  process.”  (p.  291.) 

The  skillfully  resolved  “  Embryological  Enigma  ”  in  the  Origin  of  Species  is 
connected  with  Darwin’s  understanding,  misunderstanding,  and  use  of  certain 
concepts  of  von  Baer.  Oppenheimer  reveals  knowledge  of  von  Baer  among  little- 
known  British  contemporaries  of  Darwin,  and  she  points  to  Agassiz  as  the  origin 
of  some  of  Darwin’s  deviation  from  Baer. 

Temkin’s  essay  on  German  attitudes  towards  transformism  offers  an  elegant 
case  study  of  a  situation  where  the  influence  of  biblical  orthodoxy,  so  prominent 
in  England,  was  negligible.  In  a  period  of  growing  philosophical  materialism 
and  militant  belief  in  progress  even  an  aggressive  free  thinker  like  Carl  Vogt 
regretfully  rejected  transmutation.  Idealists  like  the  biolog^ical  mechanist  Schleiden 
supported  transmutation  but  won  few  adherents  among  scientists.  Temkin  observes 
that  “a  psychological  explanation  has  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that,  far  from 
being  forgotten,  the  idea  of  transmutation  was  only  too  well  remembered  from  the 
days  of  Naturphilosophie  and  speculative  science.  To  the  post-romantic  generation 
of  German  biologists,  transformism  lacked  the  appeal  of  newness.  This  generation 
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prided  itself  on  its  rigorously  scientific  attitude  which  implied  resistance  to  mere 
speculation.”  (pp.  354-5)  We  are  reminded  of  the  parallels  in  physics  in  the 
hostility  to  any  semblance  of  Naturphilosophie  implied  by  Gilbert’s  attitude  toward 
the  work  of  Oersted  on  electromagnetism  and  Poggendorff’s  toward  that  of  Helm¬ 
holtz  on  conservation  of  energy. 

In  company  with  many  other  meritorious  publications  this  volume  raises  some 
general  questions  of  technical  procedure.  The  illustrations  are  presented  without 
any  source  references,  and  the  portrait  of  Buffon  looks  more  like  a  nineteenth 
century  steel  engraving  than  like  an  authentic  contemporary  historical  record. 
Another  general  problem  of  documentation  is  involved  in  tlie  references  to  works 
published  in  numerous  editions.  Since  not  all  scholars  are  likely  to  have  easy  access 
to  a  15th  edition  (Dublin,  1754)  of  Derham’s  Physico-Theology,  an  1837  American 
edition  of  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  a  Morley’s  Universal  Library  reprint  of 
Qiambers’  Vestiges,  a  New  York,  1860,  edition  of  Darwin’s  Origin,  or  even,  alas, 
to  a  first  edition  of  Buffon,  the  value  of  bare  page  references  to  these  editions  is 
diminished.  A  possible  solution  might  be  to  add  to  the  citations  all  possible  specific 
identification,  such  as  number  and  (if  needs  be)  title  of  chapter  and  even  section 
number  or  title  where  given.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  problem  suggests  itself  is 
only  further  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  extensive  source  material  to  which  this 
volume  supplies  leads. 

Robert  C.  Stauffer 


Henry  J.  John.  Jan  Evangelista  Purkyne,  Czech  Scientist  and  Patriot,  1787-1869. 

Philadelphia :  The  American  Philosophical  Society.  1959.  xi  4-  94  pp.  Ill. 
$3.00. 

It  was  a  very  meritorious  undertaking  to  try  to  bring  the  personality  of  the 
famous  great  Czech  physiologist  near  to  the  American  reader.  Of  course,  there 
already  exists  a  remarkable  literature  on  this  topic  in  other  languages,  and  especially 
in  Czech,  and  also  interesting  studies  in  German.  The  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  extremely  interesting  material  and  especially  pictures  illustrating  Purkyne’s 
lifetime.  His  noticeably  great  sympathy  for  his  hero  leads  the  author,  of  course, 
occasionally  to  paint  Purkyne’s  personality  all  white;  for  instance,  the  fact  that 
Purkyne,  after  his  call  to  the  University  of  Prague,  was  mainly  active  in  political 
fields,  provokes  the  author’s  unrestricted  admiration.  But  one  should  not  forget 
that  the  Austrian  government  called  Purkyne  to  the  chair  of  physiology  at  the 
University  to  guide  the  students  in  physiological  research  and  the  physiological' 
approach  to  medicine,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  them  in  national  political 
enthusiasm.  A  book  like  the  present  would  also  have  been  the  place  to  mentior- 
much  more  about  Purkyne’s  pupils  and  their  relationship  to  their  teacher;  perhaps 
too,  mention  should  have  been  made  of  the  opinion,  which  Purkyne  wrote  in  1847, 
and  which  this  reviewer  previously  published  in  part,  on  the  question  of  admitting 
other  nationalities,  like  the  Jews,  to  academic  careers.  This  document  gives  a  very 
enlightening  and  authentic  report  of  Purkyne's  nationalistic  ideas,  showing  that 
his  enthusiasm  was  not  guided  so  much  by  a  general  idealistic  feeling  for  justice 
and  the  rights  of  minorities,  but  mainly  by  his  feeling  for  the  rights  of  his  own 
people. 
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It  would  also  have  been  of  interest,  and  even  of  value,  if  the  author  of  this  book 
had  shown  or  mentioned  all  the  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Purkyne. 

Minor  mistakes  can  easily  be  eliminated  in  a  later  edition:  e. g.  on  page  17, 
King  Frederic  III.  should  be  Frederic  William  III.  On  page  VIII,  credit  is  given 
to  Prof.  Bartelmez  for  contributing  Chapter  15  of  the  book,  whereas  no  Chapter 
15  exists  in  the  entire  book.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  index  of  names  or  topics,  a 
regrettable  omission  which  will  be  deplored  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  use  the 
book  for  more  than  the  reading  of  an  entertaining  biography.  Nevertheless,  one 
feels  obliged  to  the  author  for  his  interesting  monograph  on  the  life  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  modern  physiology. 

Bruno  Kisch 


Mary  W.  Standlee.  The  Great  Pulse,  Japanese  Midwifery  and  Obstetrics  through 
the  Ages.  Rutland,  Vt.  and  Tokyo,  Japan:  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  1959, 
192  pp..  III.  $4.50. 

Within  the  framework  of  Japanese  historical  chronology  the  author  presents  a 
discursive  and  somewhat  light-hearted  account  of  Japanese  midwifery  and  obstetrics 
from  “the  oriental  Adam  and  Eve,”  to  the  present  day.  As  is  not  uncommon  in 
books  on  Japan,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  quaint  customs  which  seem  to  characterize 
that  country  above  all  others. 

The  somewhat  bewildering  variety  of  folk  practices  and  superstitions  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  book  are  derived  principally  from  earlier  English  and  Japanese 
language  writings  on  the  subject,  and  from  interviews  with  contemporary  Japanese 
authorities.  There  are  very  brief  summaries  of  the  contents  of  a  number  of  early 
Japanese  works  on  obstetrics,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  taken  from  the  Japanese 
work.  History  of  Obstetrics  (Midwifery)  in  Japan,  by  Masakiyo  Ogata  (Tokyo, 
1918),  but  they  are  too  brief  to  be  of  much  use.  More  valuable  is  the  material  on 
the  most  recent  period,  derived  from  interviews  and  government  reports. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  book  will  be  too  insubstantial  for  the  serious  student, 
while  too  technical  for  the  devotee  of  “  things  Japanese.”  But  it  is  an  honest  and 
impretentious  work,  with  a  conscientious  citation  of  sources  which  increases  its 
value  to  the  student,  and  an  attractive  format,  well  suited  to  the  gynecologist’s 
bookshelf. 

Robert  P.  Multhauf 


Jurgen  Thorwald.  The  Triumph  of  Surgery.  Translated  by  Richard  and  Clara 
Winston.  New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  1959,  ix  -f-  454  pp.  Ill.  $6.50. 

Thorwald  has,  with  substantial  success,  repeated  the  tour-de-force  of  his  earlier 
The  Century  of  the  Surgeon.  Once  more  he  employs  the  device  of  an  autobiographi¬ 
cal  account  by  a  wealthy  medical  dilettante.  The  protagonist,  who  has  an  improbably 
wide  association  among  surgeons  and  medical  men  in  general,  in  the  new  world 
and  the  old,  displays  a  faculty  for  extraordinarily  timely  involvement  in  the  critical 
events  in  the  development  of  one  surgical  triumph  after  another. 
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Thorwald  is  a  writer  of  great  skill  and  has  a  facility  for  exciting,  flowing  narra¬ 
tion,  which,  without  repelling  the  physician  by  the  terms  of  his  dealing  with 
scientific  matters,  will  excite  the  lay  reader  and  provide  him  with  a  reasonably 
clear  view  of  the  development  of  surgical  thought  in  the  several  areas  discussed. 
The  production  of  a  volume  which  is  thus  satisfying  to  sophisticated  medical 
readers  and  to  intelligent  laymen  is  again  achieved  by  the  device  of  a  narrator 
who,  himself,  is  learning  of  the  progress  of  surgery  and  reviewing  the  past  develop¬ 
ments,  ostensibly  for  his  own  edification. 

The  formula  which  Thorwald  has  evolved  serves  him  perhaps  a  little  less  well 
in  this  second  volume  than  in  the  first.  He  has  come  now  to  a  period  of  wide 

burgeoning  of  surgery  and  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  large  part  the  result 

of  the  advances  described  in  the  first  volume.  The  pace  has  become  a  little  too 
rapid,  and  the  field  a  little  too  broad  for  coverage. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  at  least  in  the  areas  in  which  my  own  detailed 

knowledge  is  adequate  for  evaluation,  Thorwald  has  gone  back  to  the  original 

publications  and  has  correctly  evaluated  them.  The  artistic  interweaving  of  the 
substance  of  the  original  scientific  papers  with  usually  credible,  if  occasionally 
romanticized,  narrative  accounts  produces  a  story  which,  in  most  cases,  is  both 
entertaining  and  reliable.  I  have  been  urging  my  students  to  read  both  of  the 
volumes. 

The  sections  on  Neurosurgery,  on  Kocher  and  the  Thyroid  Gland,  and  on  the 
History  of  Cholecystectomy  are  delightful.  The  fascinating  story  of  Crown  Prince 
Friedrich  Ill’s  death  from  cancer  of  the  larynx  is  given  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  space,  and,  while  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book,  scarcely  belongs 
among  the  epics  of  surgery. 

The  story  of  the  use  of  local  anesthesia  is  good  and  in  great  detail.  As  we  enter 
the  20th  Century — perhaps  because  our  protagonist  is  growing  old — the  narrative 
accounts  suffer,  and  the  style  becomes  essentially  that  of  popular  scientific  writing, 
still  accurate,  but  substantially  less  interesting  and  more  hurried. 

Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  which  one  could  make  by  way  of  detraction  would 
be  that  almost  all  of  the  surgeons  and  scientists  discussed  have  a  breathless  excite¬ 
ment  about  their  work,  the  burning  desire  to  talk  about  it  to  their  visitors,  and  an 
extraordinary  lucidity  of  language.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  qualities  are  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  leaders  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  perhaps  if  they  were,  these 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  be  the  leaders  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Mark  M.  Ravitch 


Georges  Guillain.  J.-M.  Charcot,  1825-1893,  His  Life — His  Work.  Edited  and 
Translated  by  Pearce  Bailey.  New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc.,  1959.  xvi + 
202  pp.  Ill.  $7.00. 

The  illustrious  name  of  Charcot  should  be  inspiration  enough  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  medicine,  certainly  a  neurologist,  to  look  forward  to  reading 
this  biographical  sketch.  This  anticipation  is  only  heightened  by  the  preface  of 
the  translator,  Pearce  Bailey.  The  biography  is  divided  into  two  main  parts: 
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Part  I — Charcot’s  Life  and  Part  II — Scientific  Work.  As  to  the  first  part,  some 
fleeting  impressions  of  the  man  may  be  stated  concerning  his  seriousness  as  a 
student,  his  lack  of  sociability  (which  sometimes  gave  the  impression  of  coldness), 
his  appreciation  of  opportunities,  his  excellence  as  a  teacher,  his  energy  as  an 
investigator.  These  are  emphasized  in  the  second  chapter  of  Part  I  (Characteristics 
of  Charcot).  His  inherent  gentleness  in  spite  of  a  cold  exterior  is  clearly  demon* 
strated  in  his  fondness  for  pets,  which  accounted  for  his  reluctance,  to  a  point  of 
horror,  to  use  animal  experimentation.  Yet  he  w'as  willing  to  experiment  on  him¬ 
self,  as  indicated  in  his  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  smoking  hashish.  Yet  in  some 
ways,  the  life  of  Charcot  was  a  paradox.  A  man  who  despised  politics  seemed  to  be 
the  one  to  cement  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia;  one  who  hated  social 
functions,  held  weekly  soirees  on  Tuesday  evenings  that  were  an  event  in  the 
lives  of  his  professional  associates.  His  association  with  the  Salpetriere  and  his 
many  famous  pupils  constitute  still  other  chapters  in  his  full  life. 

As  to  his  professional  achievements,  it  is  impossible  to  encompass  them  in  the 
limits  of  a  review.  But  not  to  mention  his  contributions  in  matters  of  the  so-called 
“degenerative”  disorders  would  be  unforgivable.  His  studies  on  the  symptoma¬ 
tology  of  multiple  sclerosis  (Charcot’s  triad)  are  also  noteworthy.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  tabetic  arthropathies  (Charcot’s  joints),  spastic  spinal 
paralysis,  cerebral  localization,  aphasia,  localization  of  spinal  diseases,  and  hysteria 
and  the  neuroses,  constitute  the  subjects  of  chapters  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

The  place  of  Charcot  in  neurology  can  be  indicated  no  better  than  in  a  tribute 
rendered  to  his  memory  by  Brissaud  and  Pierre  Marie:  “.  .  .  With  what  brilliance 
did  that  professional  chair  shine  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he  occupied 
it!  He  was  the  glory  of  our  faculty  and  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  crown.  Each 
year  of  teaching  marked  a  great  forward  step.  His  pupils  reminded  him  of  this 
familiarly  by  saying :  ‘  The  year  of  lateral  sclerosis,  the  year  of  brain  localization, 
the  year  of  hemiplegia,  the  year  of  tabetic  arthropathies  .  .  .  ,’  and  so  on  for  almost 
twenty-five  consecutive  years,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  sterile  one.” 

This  being  so  true,  how  can  a  prospective  neurologist,  a  neuroligist  worthy  of 
the  name,  or  a  physician  of  any  vision  whatever,  fail  to  read  such  a  book? 

Cyril  B.  Courville 


Aubrey  W.  Davis.  Dr.  Kelly  of  Hopkins;  Surgeon,  Scientist,  Christian.  Balti¬ 
more  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1959,  xii  -|-  242  pp.  Ill.  $5.00. 

When  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  opened  in  1889  there  were  four  chiefs  of 
major  departments,  and  these  four  assumed  the  Professorships  in  their  respective 
departments  when  the  Medical  School  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  opened 
in  1893.  These  four  men  continued  to  exert  a  large  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
both  of  these  institutions  during  their  early  organizational  years  and  for  a  good 
many  years  thereafter.  The  Welch  Library,  the  Osier  Medical  Qinic,  and  the 
Halsted  Surgical  Qinic  have  been  erected  as  memorials  to  three  of  these  four,  and 
in  addition  one  or  more  biographies  of  each  of  them  have  been  published.  With 
one  exception,  The  Great  Physician,  A  Short  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier  by  Edith 
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Gittings  Reid,  these  biographies  have  been  written  by  physicians  who  received  at 
least  a  part  of  their  earlier  training  as  understudies  and  younger  associates  of  the 
subjects  of  their  biographies  during  their  most  vigorous  years. 

Howard  A.  Kelly,  the  fourth  of  these  original  departmental  chiefs,  devoted 
the  best  efforts  of  thirty  of  the  most  vigorous  years  of  his  professional  career  to 
nurturing  and  forwarding  the  ideals  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  institutions. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  gave  largely  of  money,  books,  and  many  other  items  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospital  and  the  medical  school.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that 
these  great  contributions  have  not  been  recognized  by  the  erection  of  some  suitable 
memorial ;  and  even  more  strange  that  no  book-sized  biography  was  published  until 
more  than  17  years  after  his  death  on  January  12,  1943.  This  small  volume,  then, 
seems  long  overdue. 

The  author,  who  was  Dr.  Kelly’s  librarian  for  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  was 
in  a  position  to  know  him  well  and  has  produced  an  attractively  written  account 
of  this  most  intricate  personality,  and  one  which  affords  exceptionally  pleasant 
reading.  The  early  chapters  dealing  with  ancestry,  parents,  and  education  pass 
quickly  and  afford  an  excellent  background  for  the  understanding  of  the  many 
facets  of  Kelly’s  subsequent  career.  The  later  chapters  which  tell  of  the  many 
and  varied  nonprofessional  interests  and  activities  of  her  subject  are  also  well  done 
and  adequate. 

One  of  Kelly’s  earlier  youthful  interests  was  in  natural  history.  This  interest 
he  retained  throughout  his  life  and  continued  to  be  a  collector  of  geological, 
botanical,  and  zoological  specimens  whenever  the  opportunity  presented.  Many 
of  the  zoological  specimens,  especially  snakes,  were  collected  and  kept  in  the  live 
state.  Miss  Davis’  position  as  librarian,  closely  exposed  to  these  specimens  which 
apparently  were  sometimes  permitted  free  range  of  the  rooms,  has  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  give  an  interesting  and  somewhat  exciting  account  of  this  facet  of  her 
subject’s  career. 

As  was  true  of  his  fellow  chiefs  in  the  early  Hopkins  days,  especially  Osier 
and  Welch,  Dr.  Kelly  was  an  enthusiastic  bibliophile.  As  his  librarian.  Miss  Davis 
occupied  a  position  which  has  enabled  her  to  write  of  the  use  and  final  disposition 
of  his  large  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  other  collector’s  items. 

Dr.  Kelly’s  zeal  as  a  Christian  and  student  of  the  Bible,  together  with  his 
sociological  endeavors,  constituted  a  remarkable  part  of  his  life-long  pursuits. 
Only  one  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  him  could  hope  to  portray  this 
phase  of  his  character  as  well  as  Miss  Davis  has  done.  In  the  overall  picture  she 
has  revealed  her  subject  as  a  highly  religious,  kindly  man,  with  many  great  human 
interests.  Even  his  recreations,  which  were  also  many,  are  interestingly  described. 

The  book  has,  however,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  one  striking  deficiency.  During 
the  thirty  years  in  which  he  was  Chief  of  Gynecology  in  both  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  Medical  School,  his  contributions  to  his  specialty  resulted  in  world¬ 
wide  fame  and  entitled  him  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  greatest  gynecologists  of 
all  time.  His  contributions  consisted  not  only  of  voluminous  writings,  both  books 
and  shorter  articles  (according  to  Miss  Davis,  his  bibliography  runs  to  some  575 
titles),  but  even  more  important  was  his  training  of  younger  men,  his  residents 
and  associates,  to  become  top-ranking  gynecologists  to  carry  on  his  work  at  Hopkins 
and  elsewhere.  To  this  phase  of  his  career  only  a  single  chapter  has  been  devoted. 
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True,  it  is  a  long  chapter,  58  pages,  but  even  so,  it  affords  opportunity  for  only 
the  merest  summary  of  Kelly’s  professional  career.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
larger  and  more  detailed  report  of  this  career  probably  would  have  detracted  from 
the  pleasure  of  the  book  for  the  average  non-medical  reader.  Miss  Davis  has  on 
the  whole  dealt  well  with  a  difficult  subject  and  compiled  an  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting  volume.  This  reviewer  is  not  one  who  ordinarily  would  be  apt  to  criticize 
because  of  brevity.  For  the  sake  of  medical  history,  however,  a  more  detailed 
recording  of  Kelly’s  professional  career  is  needed.  This  would  require  a  volume 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  this  one.  This  could  have  been  done  to  best  advantage 
by  one  of  his  younger  professional  colleagues.  Most  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  long  enough  to  be  in  an  advantageous  position  to  compile  such  a  work, 
are  no  longer  among  the  living.  For  one  to  do  it  now  would  entail  much  onerous 
research.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  a  biography  has  not  been  undertaken  by  a 
professional  colleague,  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  many  facets  of  Dr.  Kelly’s 
character,  so  well  portrayed  by  Miss  Davis,  have  not  created  a  similar  interest 
in  his  physician  colleagues.  So,  in  conclusion,  we  should  be  thankful  for  Miss 
Davis’  effort,  but  continue  to  hope  that  someone  will  eventually  find  time  to  produce 
a  more  detailed  record  of  the  great  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Kelly  to  gynecology 
and  to  medicine  in  general. 

Houston  S.  Everett 


History  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine, 
and  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Medicine  at  New  York  City. 
Alumni  Association  Highlights  1880-1955  and  Biographies  of  Graduates  1900- 
1955.  [New  York,  1960]  xv  +  448  pp..  Ill. 

This  large  volume  falls  roughly  into  three  parts:  the  history  of  the  institution. 
Alumni  Association  highlights,  and  the  personal  history  of  the  alumni.  In  this  book 
therefore  the  individual  alumnus  can  locate  his  own  medical  roots  and  trace  the 
many  and  varied  careers  of  his  fellows.  The  book  owes  much  to  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Raymond’s  History  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  and  Biographies  of  its 
Gradna*es  which  covered  the  years  1856-1899  and  whose  work  the  present  volume 
continues.  In  its  course  the  Long  Island  G)llege  Hospital  (1856-1930)  becomes 
first  the  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  (1930-1950)  and  then  achieves  university 
status  as  the  College  of  Medicine  at  New  York  City,  part  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York.  And  there  are  plans  for  a  greater  future  for  what  was  once  a  small 
proprietary  institution.  As  Dr.  Jean  A.  Curran  says  in  his  “  Peroration,”  Ave 
atque  Vale] 


C.  Lilian  Temkin 
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